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ABSTRACT 

This book is a report of a conprehensive survey nade 
in 1966 of first^year graduate social work students. The survey 
gathered inforaation about (1) the age, sex, race, religion, 
socioeconoaic status, and prior education and acadenic achieveaents 
of these students; (2) the factors that bring people into social vork 
and lead thea to undertake graduate professional education, vith 
special attention to the lapact of vork experience in social work and 
related areas, the nation's and profession's current eaphasls on 
broad social issues, and the increasingly active and organized 
recruitaent efforts of the social vork profession; (3) the 
post-graduation career plans of the entering class; (4) financial aid 
for first-year graduate students; and (5) the eleaents Involved in 
aethod concentration selection both in relation to the career and 
aethod choice process and the differences aaong the students in 
various aethods. Vherever possible, coaparison of this study was aade 
vith a siailar study perforaed in I960. (Author) 
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Preface 



This volume, along with several other publications, is the result of a 
three-year comprehensive study of the community-organization curriculum 
in graduate social work education sponsored by the Council on Social 
Work Education. 

This book. Students in Schools of Social Work: A Study of Character- 
istics and Factors Affecting Career Choice and Practice Concentration, 
by Deborah Golden, Amui M. Pins, and Wyatt Jones, contains the results 
of a 1966 survey on first-year graduate students in schools of social work. 
The findings of this study are compared in many instances to those of the 
first comprehensive study of graduate social work students conducted in 
1960 (Arnulf M. Pins, Who Chooses Social Work When and Why, CSWE, 
1963). 

Other publications resulting from this community-organization curricu- 
lum study include an overview. Community Organization Curriculum in 
Graduate Social Work Education: Report and Recommendations, by 
Arnold Gurin (published by CSWE, 1970); a textbook. Community Orga- 
nization and Social Planning, by Arnold Gurin and Robert Perlman (co- 
published by CSWE and John Wiley and Sons, 1972); a casebook. Com- 
munity Organizers and Social Planners, by John Levin Ecklein and Armand 
A. Lauffer (co-published by CSWE and John Wiley and Sons, 1971); and 
A New Look at Field Instruction: Education for Application of Practice 
Skills in Community Organization and Social Planning, by Jack Rothman 
and Wyatt Jones (co-published by CSWE and Association Press, 1971). 
The findings, recommendations, and new resources produced by the Com- 
munity Organization Curriculum Development Project should be of value 
to. faculty, students, and practitioners in social work and other professions. 

Thanks are expressed to the Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Development, Social and Rehabilitation Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, whose grant made this project possible. 

Lilian Ripple 

Acting Executive Director 
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CHAPTER 



1 Introduction 



BACKGROUND OF STUDY 

The first national comprehensive study ot' students in schools of social 
work was conducted in I960,' In that study all first-year students in ac- 
credited graduate schools of social work throughout the United States 
and Canada were surveyed. The findings of that survey yielded previously 
unavailable data on the following: 

i: Personal, socio-economic, and academic characteristics of persons 
undertaking professional social work education and differences in these 
characteristics among students concentrating their studies in the casework, 
community organization, and group work methods, 

2. Factors influencing the choice of social work and differences in these 
factors among those concentrating their studies in the various methods. 

3. The timing of the decision to enter social work and to study a 
particular method within the field and the differences in timing for case- 
work, community organization, and group work students. 

In 1966, in connection with a major three year community organiza- 
tion curriculum development study, the Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion again surveyed first-year graduate students in a study comparable 
to, but somewhat broader in scope than the 1960 one. As the CSWH 
Community Organization Curriculum Development Project had, as one 
of its objectives, increasing the number of students choosing to concen- 
trate their studies in the community organization method,- the project staff 
desired to understand more fully the process and timing of social work 
method choice, to obtain a profile of the characteristics of students select- 
ing community organization, and to determine whether such students, who, 
in 1966, represented over eight percent of the first-year master's degree 
candidates in contrast to about one and one-half percent of the compar- 
able group in 1960, differed substantially from those individuals con- 

* Arnulf M, Pins, Who Chooses Social Work, When and Why: An Exploratory 
Study of Factors Influencing Career Choices in Social Work (New York: Council on 
Social Work Education, 1963), All subsequent references in Chapters 1 through 5 to 
the Pins or 1960 study refer to this work, 

2 Arnold Gurin, Community Organization Curriculum in Graduate Social Work 
Education: Report and Recommendations (New York; Council on Social Work Edu- 

^ 1970), 
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centrating in other methods and from the 1960 community organization 
students. 

It was also recognized that the profession's understanding of its man- 
power situation and its ability to anticipate future needs and problems in 
this sphere would be enhanced by a periodic compilation of data similar 
to that collected in the 1960 study as well as through exploration of new 
but related areas.^ Thus, the 1966 study was designed to obtain informa- 
tion concerning the personal, s xio-economic, and academic backgrounds 
of the first-year social work student population and the interrelationships 
among some of th csejs lements: important aspects of the career and method 
choice process; the financial assistance required and received by first-year 
students; and some aspects of the vocational aspirations of social work 
students at the point they commenced their professional education.^ 

It was assumed that the many substantial changes which have occurred 
in the nation's social climate and in social work itself since 1960 would 
be reflected in the backgrounds, past achievements, motivations, and in- 
terests of students matriculating for the master's degree in social work 
in 1966. Therefore, an effort was made to measure the impact on the 
composition of the social work graduate student body of the country's 
heightened social consciousness which began with the New Frontier and 
moved into the Great Society and included the development of the Peace 
Corps, Vista, and the whole network of antipoverty programs, and changes 
in the civil rights movement. 

In addition, the study was designed to make some determination of the 
influences on the type of students coming into social work and on the 
career selection process of the following recent changes in the social work 
profession: 

1. The increased opportunities for people to learn about social work 
through greater organization of recruitment efforts. 

2. The increase in the number of schools of social work and their en- 
rollment and the greater availability of financial aid. 

3. The strengthening of the profession's involvement with the most 
disadvantaged segment of society and its resultant stress on the com- 
munity organization approach and social action techniques in an effort 
to find ways to service this group more effectively, an orientation which 
might conceivably bring people into social work who would otherwise be 
unaware of or reject -it as a potential career. ^ 



3 Closing the Gap in Social Work Manpower (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1965), p. 139. 

* The findings on financial aid to the 1960 students as well as earlier groups of stu* 
dents appear in: Amulf M. Pins, Financial Aid to Social Work Students (New York: 
Council on Social Work Education, 1965). 

5Arnulf M. Pins, "Development of Social Work Recruitment: A Historical Re- 
view." The Social Service Review, Vol. 39, No. 1 (March, 1965). 
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OBJECTIVES OF STUDY 



In line with its origins, the following major objectives were formulated 
for the study: 

1. The development of a comprehensive picture of the characteristics 
of the recent social work student population, with particular emphasis on 
the age, sex, race, religion, socio-economic status, and prior education 
and academic achievements of the students. 

2. The extension of knowledge and understanding of the factors which 
bring people into social work and lead them to undertake graduate pro- 
fessional education, with special attention to the impact of work experience 
in social work and related areas, the nation's and profession's current 
emphasis on broad social issues, and the increasingly active and organized 
recruitment efforts of the social work profession. 

3. The determination, in greater depth than was attempted in the 
1960 study, of the elements involved in method concentration selection 
both in relation to the career and method choice process and the differ- 
ences among the students in various methods. 

4. The development of a picture of the post-graduation career plans of 
the entering class. 

5. The gathering of information pertaining to financial aid for first- 
year graduate students. 

6. Wherever possible, the comparison of the findings of the 1966 study 
with the 1960 study and other relevant research. 

LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

This particular study relied on the students' own reporting of their 
reasons for entering social work and did not attempt to analyze objectively 
the personality structures, value systems, or underlying motivations which 
led to this decision. Although it was apparent from the inception of the 
study that consideration of the above matters would be most pertinent 
and highly valuable with respect to understanding the kinds of people 
coming into the profession and the processes bringing them into it, in view 
of time and cost restrictions, it proved to be too difficult to formulate a 
concise, relevant, and meaningful measuring instrument related to these 
areas. 

The study also does not investigate many population groups which 
could provide important data relevant to career choice in social work. 
Such groups would include those interested in social work but who never 
pursue it as a career, individuals who were to some extent studied by 
Galen Gockel in Silk Stockings and Blue Collars,^ individuals who apply to 

^ Galen L. Gockel, Silk Stockings and Blue Collars (Chicago: National Opinion 
Research Center, University of Chicago, 1966). 
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schools of social work but arc rejected or do not attend despite acceptance, 
and those who arc employed in social welfare but do not secure profes- 
sional education. Despite the added dimension to be gained from their 
inclusion, it was decided that the incorporation of any or all of these 
various groups was beyond the scope and resources of this study. 

Finally, there is no provision for following (he progress of the students 
through the course of their professional education and beyond. For in- 
stance, no way is provided to compare a student*s responses upon entry 
into graduate school with those he makes upon graduation or to make 
correlations between what a particular group of students said about them- 
selves when they entered school and what happened to them. The desire, 
initially, to insure confidentiality of the responses made it impossible to 
plan for individual follow-up. 

METHODOLOGY 

The method of approach successfully utilized by Pins in 1960 was 
essentially duplicated in the 1966 study.' First, all first-year, full-time 
students in the United States and Canada in the seventy-one schools of 
social work accredited at that time by the Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion were surveyed. The finite nature, relatively reasonable size, and easy 
accessibility of the target population made it possible to approach the 
total group to be studied, thereby eliminating the need to select a sample. 
Most .tudents were studied immediately prior to or at the beginning of 
formal classes so as to eliminate as much as possible any potential con- 
tamination of the responses by the educational experience. 

Questionnaires were utilized as the measuring instrument due to their 
proved effectiveness in the 1960 study with respect to ease of administra- 
tion, return rate, and acquisition of required information. The content of 
the questionnaire was similar to the Pins study in order to permit exten- 
sive comparisons between the two surveys. However, some portions were 
altered or expanded and new areas were added to provide particular data 
needed for the present study. 

The schools of social work, whose cooperation was initially enlisted 
during the spring of 1966, assumed responsibility for distributing the 
questionnaires to and collecting them from the students, and then sending 
them on to the Council on Social Work Education. This was a crucial fac- 
tor in the high percentage of questionnaires returned. Through the utiliza- 
tion of a procedure devised in advance, the schools, without violating 
confidentiality, were also able to indicate students who had not turned in 
questionnaires and these individuals were followed up once by letter. 



* For additional information with respect to the df^velopment and rationale for the 
research design, see Who Chooses Social Work, When and Why, op. ciL, pp. 11-15. 



All questionnaires used in the study were reviewed by the chief investi* 
gator for interpretation and coding of written-in, unclear, grossly incon* 
sistent, or irrelevant answers. Questionnaires were then coded for punch* 
ing by individuals especially trained for this purpose. The data were 
analyzed through utilization of suitable computer technology. 

Of the 5,504 full-time, first-year students in accredited schools of social 
work in September, 1966, 5,201 returned usable questionnaires. Thus, 
94.5 percent of the total potential population was included. In 1960, 93.5 
percent of the 2,964 students enrolled in the then existing 63 schools re- 
turned usable questionnaires, giving a population of 2,771 for inclusion 
in the study. The 1966 non-respondents were more or less evenly dis- 
tributed among all the schools. 

In line with the study's objectives, the presentation of the data is or- 
ganized into the following major areas: 

1. Personal, social, and educational characteristics of the students 

2. Career choice 

3. Choice of social work method concentration 

4. Vocational aspirations 

5. Financial aid 

With respect to the analysts of each specific item included in the study, 
attention is given to: 

1 . The general features of the population in relation to the particular 
variable. 

2. A comparison, wherever possible, between the 1960 and 1966 
studies. 

3. An examination of the relationship between the matter under 
consideration and two variables which it was postulated would be sig- 
nificant determinants of differences among the students: sex and area of 
method concentration. Comprehension of the data arising out of mate- 
rial pertaining to gender and method concentration rests upon knowl- 
edge that approximately 40 percent of the respondents were men and 



Percentage of Students by Method Choice — 1960 and 1966 



Method 


3960 


1966 


No. % 


No. % 


TOTAL 


2771 


100,0 


5201 


100.0 


Casework (CW) 


2045 


73.« 


3193 


61.4 


Group work (GW) 


247 


8.9 


468 


9.0 


Community organization (CO) 


56 


2.0 


427 


8.2 


Combined or other programs* 


5« 


2.1 


244 


4.7 


Generic program 






427 


8.2 


Undecided 


358 


12.9 


442 


8.5 


No response 


7 


.3 







* Excluding those involving community organization 
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60 percent were women. Moreover, the respondents were divided, ac- 
cording to method concentration, as indicated in the preceding table.'' 

Besides being viewed in terms of the percentage of a particular group 
which responds positively to an item, the data were also assessed with 
respect to whether a group was overrepresented in its response in relation 
to its proportion of the total population; e.g., if 80 percent rather than 
60 percent of the individuals responding to an item are females, women 
are considered to be overrepresented in that category. Virtually all the 
comments relating to sex differences are discussed in this context as a 
consequence of the way in which the data were analyzed. 

The study incorporates essentially the entire first-year class. Differences 
are noted among groups within the study and the changes observed between 
the 1960 and 1966 are reported. No tests of statistical signifiicance are 
employed in the 1966 study. The determination of a particular finding 
rests upon the nature of the matter under scrutiny and the extent of the 
differences found among the groups witiiin the 1966 study itself or be- 
tween the 1960 and 1966 studies. Differences of over three percent are 
considered worthy of comment, particularly in light of the observation 
that such an amount represents over one hundred and fifty respondents, 
a substantially greater number than were included in 1960 in the com- 
munity organization and '*other method'' categories combined (there were 
ninety-four respondents in these two groups). 



^ It should also be noted that all data pertaining to students who were undecided 
and in generic and combined or other programs is discussed in Chapter 7. 
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CHAPTER 




Characteristics of 
Social Work Students 



In personal, socio-economic, and academic characteristics the 1966 
first-year social work graduate students closely resemble their 1960 coun- 
terparts in many respects. These findings refute to a certain extent the 
hypothesis formulated at the study's inception concerning the likelihood 
that the nature of the student population would have been substantially 
altered over the six-year period due to the influences of events on the 
national and social work scene. Moreover, in a number of areas the stu- 
dents are very similar to one another regardless of their sex or method. 
However, definite differences between the 1960 and 1966 populations as 
well as between men and women and those selecting various methods also 
appear. Both the important similarities and differences will be highlighted 
in reporting the data. 

SEX OF FIRST-YEAR STUDENTS 

It was noted earlier that about 40 percent of the 1966 first-year class 
were men and 60 percent were women. The proportion of students of each 
sex entering social work graduate school remained virtually identical dur- 
ing the two years under consideration. (Table 1) 



Table 1. Percentage of Students by Sex — 1960 and 1966 



Sex 


Year % 


1960 


1966 


TOTAL 


100,0 


100,0 


Male 


40.8 


40.8 


Female 


57.2 


59.2 


No Response 


2.0 





The failure of a growing proportion of men to enter graduate school in 
the Course of this six-year period is interesting in light of the more favor- 
able public exposure social work had received in the few years prior to 
the study, particularly with respect to the social worker as an aggressive 
change agent, administrator, and decision-maker, all roles potentially ap- 
pealing to men. 
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METHOD CONCENTRATION 



As might be anticipated even from only casual knowledge about the 
social work field, women predominate in casework, and they constituted 
the same proportion in 1960 and 1966 (Table 2). Although the absolute 
numbers increased and men continued to be in the majority in community 
organization, the actual percentage of men choosing this concentration 
declined from 1960 to 1966.^ 



Table 2. Percentage of Students by Sex and by Method — 1960 and 1966 



Sex 


Year ( % ) 


1960 


1966 


CW 


GW 


CO 


CW 


GW 


CO 


TOTAL 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


Male 


36.5 


54.4 


65.9 


36.3 


47.0 


56.3 


Female 


61.6 


43.4 


31.7 


63.7 


53.0 


43.7 


No Answer 


1.9 


. 2.2 


2.4 









AGE 

About one-half of the 1966 class was twenty-four years of age or less 
upon beginning social work education and an additional one-fourth was 
between twenty-five and twenty-nine. On the whole, the 1966 class was 
somewhat younger than the I960 group. However, the percentage of stu- 
dents age forty and over remained constant. (Table 3) 



Table 3. Percentage of Students by Age Upon Entry into Graduate School — 

1960 AND 1966 



Age 


Year ( % ) 


1960 


1966 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


24 or under 


44 


50 


25 to 29 


25 


23 


30 to 39 


21 


17 


40 to 49 


8 


8 


50 or over 


2 


2 



In an effort to determine as precisely as possible the point in the life 
cycle where professional social work education is begun, the respondents 
were asked to indicate how old they were upon college graduation and 
their current age as first-year graduate social work students. From this in- 
formation the interval between the two events was ascertained. 



^ A description of the findings concerning students who were undecided, had no 
method concentration or were in a combined method or other program (in teaching 
practice) is reported in Chapter 7, 
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Social work studtMits ^jcncrally received their baccalaureate degrees at 
the characteristic age for students as a whole m the United States, approxi- 
mately twenty-two years. More specifically^ over two-thirds of the students 
graduated from college bv twenty-two years of age and over three-fourths 
by their twenty-fourth biniiday. (Table 4) 

Table 4. Pircentage of Students by Agi: at Coi.legi: Graduation— 1966 



_Age % students 

TOTAL lOOJ) 

22 or under 69 5 

23-24 129 

25-29 11.2 

30-39 4.2 

4049 1.9 

50 or over ,3 



In 1966, a somewhat greater proportion of students came to graduate 
school immediately upon college graduation instead of waiting one to three 
years as did those in the 1960 study. This trend can easily be identified in 
Table 5. 



Table 5. Percentage of Students by Interval between College Graduation 
AND Graduate School Entry — 1960 and 1966 



Interval in Years 


Year (%) 


1960 


1966 


TOTAL 


100,0 


100,0 


less than 1 


35.8 


43.1 


1-3 


30.2 


23.8 


4 or more 


33.4 


33.1 


No response 


.6 


.6 



Women graduate students are more likely than men to have graduated 
from college at a young age and to have commenced their professional 
education immediately upon receipt of their bachelor*s degree. Simul- 
taneously, however, women also predominate in the older age groups. 
This bipolarity may be related to the life style of educated women in this 
country which often involves the pursuit of academic interests either be- 
fore or during the early years of marriage or deferring them until their 
families are established.- Moreover, men, as subsequent findings in this 
study reveal, tend to learn about and enter work later than women, often 
after considering and trying other careers and working a time within 
social work itself.^ 



-William J. Reid, "Social Work and Motherhood: Competitors for Womanpower," 
Personnel Information, Vol. 10, No. 1 (January, 1967). 
3 See Chapter 3 of this study. 
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Method ditlercnccs with respect to age at college graduation are not 
noteworthy. Group workers tend to be somewhat younger than those 
selecting other methods when tliey enter graduate school Concomitantly, 
they are also more likely to seek professional education directly after col- 
lege graduation. Perhaps the many opportunities available to the under- 
graduate to explore group work help to enable the prospective group 
worker to decide on his career and a specialty within it earlier than others 
coming into the social work profession.^ 

Interestingly, the 1966 caseworkers were younger than those in 1960 
and the percentage of community organization students over forty years 
of age has doubled with an accompanying drop in those between thirty 
and forty years of age (Table 6). This is a somewhat surprising finding 
in relation to the hypothesis set forth at the study's inception that the 
younger "activist" generation would be strongly attracted to community 
organization and tend to reject the casework method. 



Table 6. Percentage of Students by Age at Graduate School Entry and 
BY Method— 1960 and 1966 



Age 


Year(%) 


1960 


1966 


CW 


GW 


CO 




CW 


GW 


CO 


TOTAL 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 




100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


Under 30 


67.8 


11,1 


73.0 




75.0 


19,0 


74.6 


30-40 


21.3 


16.6 


22.0 




17.0 


14.1 


15.7 


40 or over 


10.8 


5.8 


5.0 




8.0 


6.9 


9.7 


No response 


.1 















MARITAL STATUS AND CHILDREN 

Table 7 reveals that there were more married students in 1966 than 
in 1960, although the .!966 students were a younger group. Despite an 
alleged rising national divorce rate, the percentage of divorced or sepa- 
rated first-year graduate social work students remained about the same. 
Male students in 1966 as in 1960 were much more likely to be married 
than women, who were overrepresented in the single, widowed, and 
divorced populations. 



Table 7. Percentage of Students by Marital Status — 1960 and 1966 



Marital Status 


Year(%) 


1960 


1966 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


Single 


57 


53 


Married 


38 


42 


Widowed 


1 


1 


Divorced or separated 


3 


4 



* See Chapter 3 of this sutdy. 
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Group workers were more likely to be single than those concentrating 
in other methods, perhaps in part because they also tended to be younger. 
Although they were more likely to be younger than the 1960 group, the 
1966 case^ 'ork students had a greater tendency to be married. Among 
the students in community organization, however, there was a consider- 
ably reduced percentage of married individuals over the six-year period, 
perhaps because there was a substantially increased proportion of women 
in this method in 1966. 

About fifty-five percent of the married students in both years had one 
or more children. In 1966 the proportion of students who stated they had 
four or more offspring was double that of 1960. (Table 8) 



Table 8. Percentage of Students by Number of Children — 1960 and 1966 



Number of Children 


Year(%) 


I960 


1966 


TOTAL 


200.0 


200.0 


1 


21.9 


20 


2 


19.7 


19 


3 


9.4 


9 


4 Or more 


3.2 


6 


No children or never married 


44.1 


46.0 


No response 


1.7 





RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND 

There were slightly greater percentages of Jewish and Catholic students 
and correspondingly fewer Protestants in 1966 than in 1960. In both years 
about five percent of the respondents indicated no religious affiliation. 
(Table 9) 



Table 9. Percentage of Students by Religious Affiliation — 1960 and 1966 





Religious 
Affiliation 


Year (%) 


I960 


1966 




TOTAL 


200.0 


200.0 




Catholic 


23.3 


26.2 




Jewish 


14.1 


16.4 




Protestant 


55.7 


51.5 




Other 


1.2 


1.2 




None 


5.4 


4.7 




No response 


.3 





In relation to the total study population, Jewish students were over- 
represented among group workers in both years in community organization 
in 1966< Catholic students were underrepresented in group work, markedly 
so in 1960. (Table 10) 
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rAIU.E 10, PliRCI-NI AOr: OF Sl UDIiNTS BV RELiOIOUS AFFILIATION AND BV METHOD— 

I960 AND 1966 











Year(%) 






Religious 




1960 








1966 




Affiliation 


CW 




CO 




CW 


GW 


CO 


TOTAL 


lOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 




^~ldo~o~ 


]oo.o 


mx) 


Catholic 


23.7 


10.7 


24.4 




26.7 


21.9 


22.3 


Jewish 


13.7 


29.4 


4.9 




17.5 


27.4 


20.0 


Protestant 


55.7 


51.8 


56.1 




50.5 


44.5 


50.5 


None or other 


6.9 


8.1 


14.6 




5.3 


6.2 


7.2 



RACE 

As in 1960, the racial composition of the 1966 first-year class more or 
less reflected that of the nation as a whole — about ninety percent white and 
ten percent Black. Thus, social work education in 1966 attracted a greater 
percentage of Blacks than were in higher education generally, as under 
five percent were pursuing studies beyond the high school level at that 
time/' (Table 11) 



Table 11. Percentage of Students by Race — 1960 and 1966 



Race 


Year (%) 


1960 


1966 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


Black 


11.8 


9.3 


White 


86.3 


88.1 


Other 


1.9 


2.6 



It is of note that despite social work's efforts to attract Blacks, the pro- 
portion in 1966, as shown in Table 1 1, was smaller than in 1960. In abso- 
lute numbers, however, there was an increase in Black students from 1960 
to 1966. In 1966, as compared to 1960, there was a decrease in the propor- 
tion of Blacks in casework and group work and an increase in the percent- 
age of students selecting community organization. (Table 12) It might be 
postulated from these observations that if the community organization 
method continues to grow the proportion of Blacks entering the piofession 
will correspondingly increase. 



U.S. Bureau of the Census. Statistical Abstracts of the United States: 1967, 88th 
Ed. (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1967). 

*^ Joseph Fichter, S.J.. Graduates of Predominantly Negro Colleges — Class of 1964 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Public Health Service Publication No. 1571, 
1967). 
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Table 12. Percentage of Students bv Race and by Method— I960 and 1966 





Year(%) 


Race 


1960 


1966 




CW 


GW 


CO 




CW 


GW 


CO 


TOTAL 


100.0 


200,0 


200.0 




200,0 


100.0 


100,0 


Black 


11.2 


13.6 


9.8 




9.4 


9.9 


19.5 


White 


86.9 


83.5 


85.3 




88.2 


88.2 


77.4 


Other 


1.9 


2.9 


4.9 




2.4 


1.9 


3.1 



GEOGRAPHIC ORIGINS 

The regional origins of about half of both the 1960 and 1966 student 
groups were in the Middle Atlantic States. The distribution of students 
among the other sections of the country remained approximately the same 
during the two years under study with one exception; in 1966, a somewhat 
higher proportion of students than previously came from the Far West, 
probably reflecting national population trends as well as the opening of 
several new schools in the area. (Table 13) 



Table 13. Percentage of Students by Regional Origins — 1960 and 1966 



Region 


Year (%) 


1960 


1966 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


New England 


6.6 


6.5 


Middle Atlantic 


28.0 


27.1 


Southeast 


13.9 


12.9 


Southwest 


3.4 


4.5 


Central 


23.4 


22.7 


Northwest 


4.9 


4.9 


Far West 


6.3 


9.3 


Canada 


8.4 


6.9 


Puerto Rico 


2.0 


1.9 


Other countries 




3.3 


No response 


.6 





In 1966, casework and group work students were somewhat more 
likely to come from the Middle Atlantic States than was the study popula- 
tion generally, but those in community organization were particularly 
overrepresented in this ca "gory. Group workers came from the Central 
States in disproportionate nt^mbers with community organization students 
somewhat less likely to be from this section. There was a substantial re- 
duction in the proportion of community organization students from the 
Central States and from Puerto Rico with an increase from no students 
to five percent of those specializing in community organization having 
their origins in countries other than the United States. (Table 14) 
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Tablk 14. Prrchntage of Students by Regional Origins and by Method — 

1960 AND 1966 



Region 


Year(%) 


1960 


1966 


CW 


GW 


CO 


CW 


GW 


CO 


1 U 1 AL 


inn /) 


inn n 


inn /) 
/ uu.u 


inn n 
1 uu.u 


inn /) 
/ uu.u 


inn n 
1 uu.u 


New England 


6.7 


7.0 


9.8 


7.2 


5.4 


9.9 


MiQale Atlantic 


28.4 


33.9 


36.6 


30.0 


30.5 


36.9 


Southeast 


14.0 


11.4 


7.3 


11.6 


9.9 


8.0 


Southwest 


3.3 


2.9 




3.9 


3.4 


2.3 


Central 


25.4 


22.8 


26.8 


22.9 


27.7 


20.0 


Northwest 


4.8 


5.5 


2.4 


5.0 


5.8 


2.6 


Far West 


5.4 


8.8 


7.3 


8.4 


8.7 


10.3 


Canada 


7.4 


5.5 


4.9 


6.4 


6.0 


4.7 


Puerto Rico 


1.4 




4.9 


1.7 






Other Country 


2.5 


2.2 




2.9 


2.8 


5.3 


No Response 


.7 













As might be anticipated from the nature of social work, graduate social 
work students represent an urban-oriented group. Only fourteen percent 
of the 1966 students came from communities of five thousand or less 
whereas, in the United States as a whole, in 1960 — the most recent year 
for which this information could be secured — approximately thirty percent 
of the people lived in communities with less than two thousand five hun- 
dred people.' However, the majority of the respondents by no means came 
from very large cities or metropolitan areas. Over forty percent had re- 
sided in communities with a population under fifty thousand and seventy 
percent in places with less than five hundred thousand people, (Table 15) 

Table 15. Percentage of Students by Size of Home Community — 1966 



Size of Community % Students 



TOTAL 100.0 

Village (under 5000) 14.0 

Small Town ( 5000-9999 ) 9.5 

Town (10,000-49,999) 19.7 

Small City (50,000-99,999) 10.6 

City (100,000-499,999) 16.6 

Large City (500,000-2 million) 13.4 

Metropolitan City (more than 2 million) 16.2 



The questions concerning this matter were phrased differently in the 
two studies under consideration. First, more precise information was ob- 
tained in 1966 but by combining the categories it is possible to compare 
the data with the more general 1960 findings. Moreover, the 1966 study 
asked the respondents to indicate the size of their home town during 
a specific period of time — their high school days — whereas the 1960 



7 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstracts of the U.S.: 1967, op. cit. 
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questionnaire simply requested the size of community in which the student 
spent most of his life. The 1966 respondents appear to have come from 
somewhat less urban backgrounds than those in 1960. (Table 16) The 
increase in the proportion of students from such environments may be 
partially attributed to the opening of new schools of social work in these 
areas. Moreover, the information explosion, the impact of mass media, 
and more effective recruitment on the part of the profession perhaps 
brought people from these areas into social work who might otherwise not 
have had much opportunity to hear about it. 



Table 16. Percentage of Students ay Size of Home Community and by Method 

—I960 AND 1966 



Size of Community 


Year(%) 


1960 


1966 


CW 


GW 


CO 




CW 


GW 


CO 


TOTAL 


200 


200 


200 




200 


200 


100 


Under 500,000 


63 


53 


59 




70 


64 


64 


Over 500,000 


37 


46 


41 




30 


36 


36 


No response 




1 













FAMILY AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 

Parents of a greater percentage of 1966 than 1960 respondents were 
born in the United States. The effects of greatly decreased immigration 
to this Country over the past several decades are reflected in the fact that 
in 1960 twenty-five percent of the respondents* parents were born outside 
of the United States whereas in 1966 only twenty percent were. Group 
work and community organization students were overrepresented in the 
group that had foreign-born parents, a factor related to their urban origins. 

An examination of the socio-economic background of the 1966 students 
indicated that, for the most part, the fathers of the 1966 respondents were 
at a somewhat higher occupational level. In particular, there was a greater 
proportion of fathers in professional positions. (Table 17) 



Table 17. Percentage of Students by Fathers* Occupations — 1960 and 1966 



Occupation 


Year (%) 


1960 


1966 


TOTAL 


200,0 


100,0 


Professional 


19.4 


23.7 


Proprietor, manager 


26.5 


24.3 


Clerical 


13.3 


14.6 


Farmer 


8.2 


6.0 


Skilled 


23.7 


22.2 


Unskilled 


8.3 


9.2 


No response 


.6 
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Both group work and community organization students were more likely 
to have fathers in professional or business or managerial work and less 
likely than those in the other method categories to have fathers whose 
primary employment was as a farmer. Substantially larger percentage of 
fathers of the 1966 community organization students as compared with 
those of 1960 are in the professions. Somewhat paradoxically, relatively 
more fathers of the 1966 community organization respondents also engage 
in unskilled work. (Table 18) 



Table 18. Percentage of Students by Fathers' Occupations and by Method — 

1960 AND 1966 





Year (%) 


Occupation 


1960 


1966 




CW 


GW 


CO 


CW 


GW 


CO 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


WO 


WO 


100 


Professional 


20 


22 


17 


24 


26 


30 


Proprietor, manager 


27 


28 


29 


24 


26 


24 


Clerical 


14 


10 


20 


14 


14 


12 


Farmer 


8 


6 


7 


6 


4 


3 


Skilled 


23 


22 


22 


22 


21 


22 


Unskilled 


8 


11 


5 


10 


9 


9 


No response 




1 











More of the fathers of the 1966 respondents than of the 1960 group 
went beyond grade school, and a larger proportion had also done graduate 
work of some sort. The 1 966 students* mothers were more likely to have 
completed high school and college. (Table 19) 



Table 19» Percentage of Students by Highest Level of 
Education Achieved by Parents — 1960 and 1966 



Educational Level 


Father 




Mother 




Year (%) 


Year(%) 


1960 


1966 


1960 


1966 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Grade school or less 


29 


23 


22 


16 


High school attended 


17 


14 


19 


14 


High school completed 


17 


19 


27 


32 


College attended 


12 


13 


14 


16 


College completed 


10 


12 


11 


14 


Graduate school 


12 


17 


5 


7 


No response 


3 


2 


2 


1 



All data pertaining to parental income, another important indicator of 
socio-economic position, is based upon students who had living parents 
and who knew the amount the family earned. Accordingly, in both studies 
approximately one-third of the potential population could not be included. 

The figures regardiiig'famliy "income also reflect the higher socio-eco- 
nomic position of first-year social work students in 1966 as compared to 
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1960 (Table 20). Thus, about half as many students in the 1966 survey 
as in 1960 reported their parents earned under five thousand dollars per 
year with almost twice as many 1966 students listing parental annual in- 
comes over five thousand. Although impressive, the increases in family 
income for the nation's total population have not been as dramatic, as 
Table 21 illustrates. Despite the more affluent origins of social work stu- 
dents, however, almost twenty percent of these are still from the least 
advantaged group economically. 



Table 20. Percentage of Students by Family Income — 1960 and 1966 



Amount 


Year (%) 


1960 


1966 


TOTAL 


100 


J 00 


Under $5,000 


32 


18 


$5,000 to $10,000 


43 


40 


$10,000 to $20,00 


16 


29 


Over $20,000 


7 


13 


No response 


2 





Table 21 , Percentage of Students by Family Income 
Compared to U.S. Population — 1966 





Population Groups (%) 


Amount 


Social Work 






Students 


U.S. Pop. 19658 U.S. Pop. 19670 


TOTAL 


100 


100 100 


Under $5,000 


18 


33 27 


$5,000 to $9,000 


40 


42 43 


$10,000 and over 


42 


25 30 



Students' self-perception concerning social class origins reveal that the 
vast majority — over seventy-five percent — see themselves as members of 
the middle class, a finding consonant with the national scene.^^ Of those 
who did not belong to the middle class, many more respondents identified 
themselves as being in the lower rather than the upper class. Class differ- 
ences among the different methods were not especially noteworthy. (Table 
22) 

As was true for the 1960 students, in 1966 all the measures of socio- 
economic position showed the women to be at a higher level in this regard 
than the men. Accordingly, fathers of female students have better jobs, 
their parents are better educated, and have larger incomes. Women also 



^Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1967, op, cit. 

» Sylvia Porter. "Spending Your Money," Ladies Home Journal, Vol. LXXXV, 263 
(March, 1968). p. 62. 
^0 This question was not included in 1 960 study. 
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Table 22, Percentage of Students by Socio-Economic Class — 1966 



Class % Students 



TOTAL 


100.0 


Lower lower 


1.3 


Middle lower 


4.0 


Upper lower 


8.7 


Lower Middle 


25.5 


Middle middle 


34.8 


Upper middle 


21.1 


Lower upper 


2.5 


Middle upper 


1.8 


Upper upper 


0.3 



perceive themselves to be in a higher social strata than do their male 
counterparts. The findings in this area corroborate those of other studies, 
particularly Gockel's analysis of college students interested in social work. 
In fact, his title, Silk Stockings and Blue Collars, refers in part to the class 
discrepancy in the social origins of men and women in the profession.^^ 



ACADEMIC CHARACTERISTICS 

Both the 1960 and 1966 students were educated predominantly and in 
generally comparable proportions in public universities, private liberal 
arts colleges, and private universities respectively. The percentage of social 
work graduate students who came from private educational institutions was 
considerably greater than the nationwide percentage of individuals enrolled 
in this type of educational setting. Thus, approximately half of the pros* 
pective social workers graduated from private colleges and universities, 
whereas only around one*third of the total students in higher education 
were in such institutions in the fall of 1966.*- (Table 23) 



Table 23. Percentage of Students by Type of 
Undergraduate Institution Attended — 1960 and 1966 





Year % 




Type of Institution 


1960 


1966 


TOTAL 


iOO.O 


!00.0 


Private literal arts 


27.7 


27.8 


Public liberal arts 




10.5 


Private university 


23.2 


20.4 


Public university 


31.5 


32.7 


Teachers college 


3.0 


1.8 


Other 


2.3 


6.8 



. 11 Galen L. GockeK Silk Stockings and Blue Collars (Chicago: National Opinion 
Research Center, University of Chicago, 1966). 

^'The World Almanac & Book of Facts, 1968 Centennial Edition (New York: 
Doubleday & Co., 1967), p. 153. 
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It was possible to assess the selectivity or quality of the undergraduate 
schools attended by the 1966 social work students through utilization of 
material developed for the National Opinion Research Center's survey of 
career choice in college students, Great Aspirations, to which Gockel's 
previously mentioned study was related. The NORC study utilized a repre- 
sentative sample of all undergraduate students throughout the United 
States.*' A comparison of the 1966 study findings with the NORC study 
data revealed that social work evidently attracts an equivalent proportion 
of students from highly and moderately selective schools, as in the total 
undergraduate population. However, a somewhat smaller percentage of 
social work students came from the average schools, and a somewhat 
greater proportion of them had attended the least adequate undergraduate 
institutions. (Table 24) 



Table 24. Percentage of Students by Degree of Selectivity of 
Undergraduate Institution Attended — 1966 Social Work Students 
AND Total Undergraduate Population 



Degree of 
Selectivity 


Student Group (%) 


Undergraduates 


Social Work Students 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


Highest 


5 


6 


Moderate 


8 


8 


Average 


48 


54 


Lowest 


39 


32 



Community organization students went in greater proportions to under- 
graduate institutions with the highest degree of selectivity. Group workers 
tended to go to somewhat better quality schools than caseworkers. Women 
are much more likely than men to have graduated from a highly selective 
institution. (Table 25) 



Table 25. Percentage of Students by Selectivity of Institutions and 
BY Method — 1966 



Degree of 


Method (%) 


Selectivity 


CW 


GW 


CO 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Highest 


5.0 


5.6 


9.6 


Moderate 


8.3 


9.6 


11.7 


Average 


48.7 


49.6 


44.1 


Lowest 


38.0 


35.2 


34.6 



*^For a more detailed statement concerning the development of the selectivity 
ratings, see Gockel, op. cit.. Appendix I, or James A. ^avis, Great Aspirations (Chi- 
cago: Aldine Publishing Co.. 1964). Personal communication between Dr. Wyatt 
Jones and Dr. Gockel provided access to the selectivity ratings of all the under- 
graduate institutions in the United States which were employed in the NORC and 
Gockel studies. 
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Only four percent of the 1966 first-year students have degrees beyond 
the baccalaureate, with the vast majority of these degrees attained at the 
master's level. In contrast, in 1960 eight percent of the respondents had 
an advanced degree. While undergraduates, a substantial majority of both 
groups of first-year students under discussion majored in some division of 
the social sciences. Next in frequency but far below the social sciences 
were the humanities, more popular in 1966 than in 1960, and social work, 
a major more attractive to women than to men. In reference to social 
work majors, it is important to note that the 1966 students would not 
have had an opportunity to be influenced to any great extent by the recent 
growth in undergraduate social work programs. A reduced percentage 
of the 1966 students concentrated in business while in college. (Table 26) 



Table 26. Percentage of Students by Undergraduate Major Subject — 

1960 AND 1966 



Major 


Year (%) 


1960 


1966 


TOTAL 


200 


]00 


Socia] sciences 


62 


65 


Social work 


7 


8 


English and humanities 


6 


12 


Languages 


1 


2 


Arts 


1 


2 


Business 


7 


2 


Education 


6 


6 


Biological sciences 


2 


2 


Physical sciences 


1 


1 


Other 


3 




No major 


3 




No response 


1 





As might be expected from their choices pertaining to major field, social 
work students usually took many social service courses, at least in some 
subject areas, in the college years. As was true in 1960, in 1966 almost 
ninety-five percent of entering students had at least one psychology course 
and about ninety percent some sociology background. Approximately one- 
half of the respondents in each year had four or more courses in these fields. 



Table 27. Percentage of Students by Number of Psychology and 
Sociology College Courses Taken — 1960 and 1966 



Field of 
Study 


Year(%) 


1960 


1966 


No. of Courses 


No. of Courses 


4 or 

0 1-3 more Total 


4 or 

0 1-3 more Total 


Psychology 
Sociology 


5.2 45.6 48.1 100.0 
n.3 34.1 54.6 100.0 


6.4 43.0 50.6 100.0 
11.6 35.9 52.5 100.0 
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Table 27 reveals that there was virtually no change in the attention 
given these two subjects by the two groups of students under consideration. 

However, the 1966 study, which also considered courses in additional 
social science areas, revealed that about forty percent of the entering first- 
year class had no political science or economics courses, half of the class 
had no anthropology background, and sixty percent no courses with social 
welfare content as the primary focus. 

Interestingly, community organization students had taken a somewhat 
different pattern of social science courses than those in the other methods. 
They were least likely to have had social work, psychology, or sociology 
courses and more likely to have taken four or more history, political science, 
anthropology, and economics courses. 

In the two groups studied, a comparison of the grade point averages for 
the two upperclass undergraduate years indicated that a greater percentage 
of the 1966 students had grade point averages of B"^ or better and a re- 
duced proportion had C-^ or below averages. (Table 28) 



Table 28. Percentage of Students by Grade Point Average for 
Upperclass Years — 1960 and 1966 



Grade Pt. Average 


Year(%) 


1960 


1966 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


A+orA 


3 


5 


A- 


9 


14 


B+ 


21 


26 


B 


28 


25 


B- 


22 


18 


C+ 


14 


9 


C or lower 


3 


3 



Method differences either within the 1966 group itself or between the 
1960 and 1966 students are not noteworthy, In 1966 the women coming 
into social work had obtained significantly better marks in the final two 
college years than men. In the 1966 study, again due to the work done in 
the NORC survey previously noted, it was feasible to attempt to equate 
grades coming from different institutions. In this way, meaningful assess- 
ment of the quality of the students' undergraduate v/ork was possible, a rec- 
ommendation for subsequent research made by Pins in the 1960 study re- 
port. The method utilized to achieve the outlined objective was the applica- 
tion of the Academic Performance Index (hereafter to be known as the 
API), a measure of the relationship between the selectivity of the school 
attended and the four-year grade point average.^* The median of the latter 
for the 1966 social work students was a little under B. Under ten percent 
were A students. 

1* For further discussion of the construction of the API, see Gockel, op, cit., Ap- 
pendix 1. 
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Method differences again seem insignificant and women once again did 
substantially better than their male counterparts. 

The API for social work students as compared to that of the NORC 
sample of the total undergraduate population indicated that a smaller per- 
centage of perspective social workers as college students generally achieved 
at a high level but considerably more of the social work students than the 
others did medium-quality work with concomitantly fewer having done 
poor work (Table 29). 



Table 29. Percentage of Students by Academic Performance Index — 
Compar:50n of 1966 Social Work Students and NORC Study Undergraduates 



API 


Student Groups (%) 


Social Work Students Undergraduates 


High 


13 19 


Medium 


50 37 


Low 


37 44 



The information obtained concerning the educational background and 
accomplishments of social work students would appear to have a number 
of implications for the planning of graduate social work education. For 
example, in terms of their formal education, many students appear to have 
significant gaps in several fields of knowledge — such as government, eco- 
nomics, and anthropology — that are increasingly crucial in social work. 

SUMMARY 

First-year social work students in 1966 were a young group who tended 
to undertake graduate professional social work education almost immedi- 
ately upon college graduation. About three-fifths were women and just over 
half were Protestant. Ninety percent were white and only ten percent were 
Black. Most came from urban but not highly metropolitan areas. Social 
work students are, on the whole, middle class in their backgrounds. The 
respondents were usually social science majors with average grades. The 
women generally came from a higher socio-economic level and had better 
educational backgrounds and attainments than the men. Those concentrat- 
ing in community organization and, to a lesser degree, group work tended 
to have more advantageous origins and higher academic achievements. 

In general, the 1966 students, when compared to those of 1960, were 
quite similar in most respects. However, the 1966 respondents were some- 
what more likely to be younger, married, from a somewhat smaller com- 
munity, more middle class in their background, and to have better under- 
graduate grades. 
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CHAPTER 




O 


Career Choice 



Why and how did the individuals with the constellation of personal, so- 
cial, and academic characteristics described in the previous chapter decide 
to become social workers? Did the presumed recent greater public aware- 
ness of social work enable the 1966 students to learn about and make a 
career choice earlier than the 1 960 first-year class? To what extent was the 
1966 group influenced by the profession's* intensified recruitment efforts 
and the social consciousness of the nation and, in particuular, of its youth? 
Is there a relationship between the career choice process and the social 
work metiiod selected for concentration? This portion of the study report 
will attempt to provide some of the answers to these and other questions 
pertaining to the choice of social work as a career. The findings differen- 
tiate among learning about social work, considering it as a career, and mak- 
ing a decision to become a social worker. 



TIMING OF CAREER CHOICE 

The majority of both student groups studied learned about social work 
at some point after they entered college, with the 1966 students exhibiting 
a slightly greater tendency to become aware of social work before high 
school graduation. About one-fourth of each group evidently knew very 
little about social work prior to the completion of their undergraduate edu- 
cation. Women were more likely to become aware of social work earlier 
than men. (Table 30) 



Table 30. Percentage of Students by Time of 
Awareness of Social Work as a Career — 1960 and 1966 



Time of awareness 


Year (%) 


1960 


1966 


TOTAL 


100,0 


100,0 


Prior to last 3 years of bish school 


.9.8 


11,0 


JDuring last 3 years of high school 


16,7 


17,6 


During first 3 years of college 


32,9 


29,9 


Ouring last year of college 


15,6 


13,4 


After graduation from college 


24,4 


24,2 


Don't remeniber or no response 


,6 


3,9 
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Group workers in both studies had learned about social work consid- 
erably earlier than those in other methods. Although in 1966 many more 
of the community organization students became aware of social work very 
early in the life cycle, this group still tended to become cognizant of the 
social work profession relatively late in time. (Table 31) 



Table 31. Percentage of Students by Time of 
Awareness of Social Work as a Career and by Method — 1960 and 1966 



Time of awareness 


Year(%) 


1960 


1966 


CW 


GW 


CO 


CW 


GW 


CO 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


200.0 


200.0 


200.0 


200.0 


Prior to last 














3 years of high school 


10.0 


9.9 


2.5 


11.6 


1J.7 


li.l 


During last 










3 years of high school 


16.0 


22.4 


14.7 


18.0 


23.5 


16.5 


During first 3 years of college 


32.2 


30.2 


26.8 


31.1 


30.5 


25.5 


During last year of college 


14.0 


15.0 


26.8 


13.3 


11.1 


14.2 


Post-college 


22.9 


17.3 


26,8 


22.9 


18.4 


26.7 


Don't remember or no response 


4.9 


5.0 


2.4 


3.1 


2.8 


6.1 



As was the case in relation to learning about social work, the 1966 stu- 
dents began to consider social work as a potential career for themselves 
somewhat earlier than did the 1960 group. However, the differences be- 
tween the two studies are not striking and approximately one-third of each 
group evidently did not think about becoming social workers prior to col- 
lege graduation. (Table 32) 



Table 32. Percentage of Students by Time of 
Consideration of Social Work as a Potential Career— 1960 and 1966 



Time of consideration 


Year(%) 


1960 


1966 


TOTAL 


200.0 


100.0 


Prior to last 3 years of high school 


4.0 


4,6 


During last 3 years of high school 


12.0 


12.5 


During first 3 years of college 


27.4 


30.7 


During last year of college 


21.1 


18.1 


Post-college 


35.1 


32.9 


No response or don't know 


.4 


1.2 



Group work students tended to consider social work as a possible occu- 
pation for themselves, as well as to learn about it, earlier than did those 
who selected other methods. Moreover, the students of 1966 were more 
likely than those in 1960 to have considered social work earlier, although 
the percentage of those beginning to entertain the idea of becoming social 
workers only after college graduation remained constant. The 1966 com- 
munity organization students seemed to become interested in becoming so- 
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cial workers much earlier than did the 1960 students in this method. How- 
ever, they still tended to do so later than those in the two other traditional 
methods. (Table 33) 



Table 33. Percentage of Students by Time of Consideration of Social Work 
AS Potential Career and by Method — 1960 and 1966 





Year (%) 


Time of consideration 


1960 


1966 




CW 


GW 


CO 


CW 


GW 


CO 


TOTAL 


100.0 


200.0 


200.0 


200.0 


200.0 


200.0 


Prior to last 3 years of high school 


4.1 


4.0 


2.4 


4.8 


4.7 


5.2 


During last 3 years of high school 


12.4 


14.7 


12.2 


13.1 


17.3 


9.4 


During first 3 years of college 


27.5 


29.1 


17.1 


31.7 


33.0 


29.6 


During last year of college 


20.0 


24.3 


22.0 


18.4 


18.2 


15.1 


Post-college 


34.2 


25.7 


46.3 


31.0 


26.3 


39.1 


No-response or don*t remember 


.8 


2.2 




1.0 


,4 


1.6 



With respect to the timing of the actual decision to enter social work, 
there was very little difference between the 1960 and 1966 students. Thus, 
about one-fourth of both groups did not make a firm commitment to social 
work until the final undergraduate year and another one-half did so some- 
time subsequent to their graduation. The women decided upon social work 
as well as learned about it sooner and began to consider it for themselves 
earlier than the men. (Table 34) 



Table 34. Percentage of Students by Time of Decision to Enter 
Social Work— 1960 and 1966 



Timing of Decisions 


Year (%) 


1960 


1966 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


Prior to last 3 years of high school 


.8 


1.0 


During last 3 years of high school 


4.3 


4.2 


During first 3 years of college 


17.8 


19.8 


During last year of college 


25.7 


24.3 


Post-graduation 


50.9 


49.8 


No response 


.3 


.9 



There was a difference in the timing of the decision to enter social work 
among those choosing different methods just as method selection was re- 
lated to variations when students became acquainted with social work and 
when they began to consider it as a possible occupational area for them- 
selves. Group workers were more likely to choose social work before col- 
lege graduation, while community organization students were more apt to 
do so afterward. 

In 1966 community organization students had become committed to 
social work substantially earlier than the comparable 1960 group, as is re- 
vealed in Table 35. Nevertheless, in both years community organization 
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students tended to learn about social work, consider it for themselves, and 
decide to enter it later in their lives than students selecting the other tradi- 
tional methods. There were virtually no other changes for the two periods 
in timing of career choice among the students selecting the two other tradi- 
tional concentrations. 



Table 35. Perchntage of Students by Time of Decision to 
Enter Social Work and by Method — 1960 and 1966 



Timing of Decision 


Year (%) 


1960 


1966 




CW 


GW 


CO 


CW 


GW 


CO 


TOTAL 


100.0 


1 00.0 


100.0 


200.0 


100.0 


1 00.0 


Prior to last 3 years of high school 


.7 


2.6 




1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


During last 3 years of high school 


4.4 


5.1 


4.9 


5.0 


6.0 


1.6 


During first 3 years of college 


18.3 


19.9 


12.2 


20.4 


21.8 


20.5 


During last year of college 


25.2 


26.8 


19.5 


24.3 


27.4 


23.1 


Post -college 


49.9 


43.8 


63.4 


48.2 


43.7 


51.8 


No response or don't remember 


1.5 


1.8 




1.0 




2.0 



FACTORS INFLUENCING CAREER CHOICE 

In both tiie 1960 and 1966 studies, work experience, college courses, 
and relatives or friends in the field were the major sources from which 
the respondents learned about social work, although there were some dif- 
ferences in the amount of emphasis placed on these. However, an interest- 
ing difference was noted in relation to the type of influences which were 
important to the two groups of students. In 1966, direct contacts with the 
field — such as work and experience with people in social work and com- 
munity activities and, to some extent, recruitment activities — were men- 
tioned more often, with reduced importance attached to such indirect 
sources as guidance programs of various types, college courses, and the 
mass media. (Table 36) 



Table 36. Percentage of Students by Major Sources for 
Learning about Social Work — 1960 and 1966 



Major Sources 

Work experience 

College courses and instructors 

Relative or friend in social work 

Relative or friend in community activities 

Fellow students 

Mass media 

Social work recruitment activities 
College guidance 
Services received 
Vocational guidance 
High school guidance 



I960 



75.7 
57.7 
50.8 
20.1 
18.2 
22.2 
16.8 
15.2 
13.2 
5.9 
6.0 



Year (%) 



1969 

8L4 
53.2 
52.6 
25.0 
20.9 
20.7 
19.0 
13.7 
13.6 
5.6 
5.1 
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Some relationship between method choice and the primary sources of 
the knowledge about the profession appears to exist. For instance, group 
work students stressed work experience. This group — and, to an even great- 
er extent, the community organizers — also mentioned relatives or friends in 
community activities more frequently than did caseworkers. 

In 1966, in contrast to 1960, work experience was stressed more by 
caseworkers, who de-emphasized the influence of college courses. The 
1966 group work students were much less impressed by the role of the 
mass media and higli school and college guidance programs in educating 
them about social work, with social work recruitment activities increasing 
in importance in this regard. The 1966 community organization students, in 
cofilrast with those in 1960, played down the influence of relatives or 
friends in social work, fellow students, and the mass media in educating 
them about the profession. To a substantially greater degree than in i960, 
they mentioned the influence of work, recruitment activities, and all kinds 
of guidance programs. (Table 37) 



Table 37. Percentage of Students by Major Sources for 
Learning about Social Work and by Method — 1960 and 1966 



Major Sources 


Year(%) 


1960 


1966 


CW 


GW 


CO 


CW 


GW 


CO 


Work experience 


76.2 


86.0 


78.1 


82.2 


87.4 


82.3 


College course 


60.0 


52.6 


41.0 


55.6 


52.8 


45.0 


Relative or friend in social work 


50.6 


51.5 


65.9 


53.3 


54.5 


50.6 


Relative or friend in 














community activities 


22.6 


30.5 


34.2 


23.2 


29.5 


35.7 


Fellow students 


18.1 


18.4 


24.4 


21.6 


19.0 


18.8 


Mass media 


21.8 


25.4 


26.9 


21.3 


17.9 


18.6 


Social work recruitment activities 


16.9 


11.8 


9.8 


20.1 


18.2 


19.3 


Services received 














from social agency 


12.6 


19.5 


19.5 


13.2 


16.7 


14.5 


College guidance 


15.1 


18.0 


9.8 


13.7 


- 11.8 


13.5 


Vocational guidance non-school 


5.9 


7.7 




4.7 


7.7 


8.9 


High school guidance 


6.3 


7.7 




5.4 


4.7 


3.3 



The students in both studies identified work experience, relatives or 
friends in social work, and college courses as the most crucial influences 
in their decisions to enter social work as well as being the major ways in 
which they were introduced to the field. (Table 38) Once again, all kinds 
of direct contacts with the field increa.sed in importance in 1966 as critical 
elements in career choice. 

Table 39 reinforces the impression already hinted at in the data previous- 
ly reported in this study — that students selecting different methods enter 
social work by somewhat different routes. Thus, caseworkers are more 
influenced by college courses than those in other methods whereas for 
group workers, work experience has a greater effect on career choice than 
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Table 38. Percentage of Students by Most Important Factors 
Influencing Career Choice— I960 and 1966 



Most important factors 


Year(%) 


1960 


1966 




73.5 


81.0 


^ClclllVC \Jl LIICIIU in sULtldl WUl Ik 


39.7 


44.1 




43.2 


39,9 


I InfipromHimfp qocisI \x/nrV mnrQP 


24.2 


24.1 




ZJ.O 


20.7 


Relative or friend in community activities 


14.2 


18.1 


Parent or spouse 


13.4 


15.8 


Recruitment 


16.5 


14.7 


Religious leaders 


9.3 


7.4 


Services received 


6.4 


7.2 


Guidance 


6.5 


5.6 



it does for the study population as a whole. Community organization stu- 
dents stress the importance of organization participation and relatives or 
friends in community activities and were least influenced by recruitment 
activities and personal contacts in social work. 

In 1966, work experience and relatives or friends in social work arid 
community activities assumed greater importance for caseworkers. Group 
work students in 1966 were more influenced in their career choice by rela- 
tives and friends in community activities, and parents and spouses with 
organization participation were given considerably less credit for bringing 
them into the field than their 1960 counterparts. Those 1966 students con- 
centrating in community organization stressed work experience, college 
courses, and contacts with relatives or friends in community activities 
much more than their 1960 counterparts. However, in comparison to the 
1960 students in this method, they downgraded the role of relatives and 
friends in social work and recruitment in bringing about their career 
decision. 



Table 39. Percentage of Students by Most Important Factors 
Influencing Career Choice and by Method — 1960 and 1966 



Factors in choice 


Year(%) 


CW 


1960 
GW 


CO 


CW 


1966 
GW 


CO 


Work experience 


73.7 


84.9 


70.7 


80.6 


87.4 


82.1 


Relatives or friends in social work 


39.6 


44.5 


46.3 


45.2 


42.9 


36.1 


College courses 


45.5 


32.7 


26.8 


42.8 


34.2 


32.6 


Undergraduate social work course 


25.9 


19.5 


19.5 


25.3 


21.4 


20.5 


College or community organization 


21.8 


32.0 


41.5 


18.1 


24.1 


38.5 


Relative or friend in 














community activities 


13.3 


13.6 


12.2 


16.4 


19.7 


27.0 


Parent or spouse 


13.4 


11.0 


14.6 


16.1 


18.9 


14.5 


Recruitment 


16.3 


16.5 


14.6 


15.1 


13.5 


10.5 


Religious leader 


8.5 


9.2 


7.3 


6.9 


9.1 


7.5 


Services received 


6.1 


9.2 


4.9 


7.4 


7.9 


5.1 


Guidance 


6.4 


4.0 


4.9 


6.6 


4.9 


5.7 
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FACTORS BRINGING PEOPLE INTO SOCIAL WORK 



In an effort to comprehend more fully the nature of certain of the factors 
which bring people into social work, some were explored in depth. The 
factors explored in detail included various forms of work experience and 
contacts with professionals, organization participation, agencies from which 
the respondents had received services, recruitment activities, and personal 
contacts with social workers. The nature of college courses taken by pros- 
pective social workers was discussed in Chapter 2. 

Pre-professional Work Experience 

Opportunities for pre-professioiial work experience in a number of 
fields of social work were more often taken advantage of by the 1966 
than the 1960 students. Particularly noteworthy was the substantial in- 
crease in the percentage of students who had held jobs in the areas of 
group services, family and child welfare, psychiatric social work, com- 
munity organization, and corrections. (Table 40) 



Table 40. Percentage of Students with Prior Work Experience 
IN Specific Fields of Practice — 1960 and 1966 



Field of Practice 


Year 


1960 


1966 


Group services 


35.7 






48.4 


Public assistance 


31.2 






32.9 


Family and children 


2fj.4 






44.2 


Psychiatric 


18.9 






23.2 


Medical 


12.3 






12.5 


Community organization 


6.4 






12.9 


Corrections 


4.6 






12.8 


Other 


4.8 






9.0 



As might be anticipated, prior to undertaking graduate education stu- 
dents arc very likely to have had pre-professional experience in fields of 
practice closely related to their method choice once they are in school. 
For example, seventy percent of the group work students and almost sixty 
percent of those in community organization had been employed in the 
area of group services in contrast to about forty percent of casework 
students. Community organization students are predictably greatly over- 
represented in terms of those who have had work experience in the com- 
munity and report the least amount of employment in the psychiatric field 
and family and child welfare areas. 

Full-time pre-professional experience is most likely to be obtained in 
public assistance and family and child welfare. Group work and community 
organization positions not unexpectedly tend to be summer or volunteer 
jobs. 
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In 1966, sixty percent of the respondents had full-time jobs in social 
work at some point prior to entering graduate school, about the same as 
in 1960. In 1966, less than eight percent had no work experience, while 
six years earlier about sixteen percent had no work experience. The other 
statistics in this connection are not comparable because of the different 
ways in which the data was analyzed. (Table 41) 



Table 41. Percentage of Students by Extent of Prior Work Experience — 1966 



Extent of experience 




Students 


TOTAL 




100.0 


Full-time 




60.2 


Part-time 




5.6 


Summer 




13.9 


Volunteer 




12.8 


None 




7.5 



Group workers and community organization students are underrepre- 
sented among those who had full-time positions. Group workers were 
more likely to have had part-time and summer employment with com- 
munity organization than students with volunteer jobs. (Table 42) 



Table 42. Percentage of Students by Extent of Prior Work Experience 
AND BY Method — 1966 



Type of work experience 


Method 


CW 


GW 


CO 


Full-lime 


61.8 


53.2 


54.8 


Part-lime 


44.0 


13.0 


8.1 


Summer 


14.3 


17.2 


13.5 


Volunleer 


12.0 


11.5 


16.8 


None 


7.5 


5.1 


6.8 



Between 1960 and 1966 several kinds of government-sponsored pro- 
grams, such as the Peace Corps and Vista, were developed which, it was 
theorized, would_^be attractive to potential social workers or might spafk 
previously uncommitted individuals, an interest in the field. Accordingly, 
the 1966 study questionnaire asked about involvement in these groups. 
Five percent of the students had Peace Corps or Vista experience and 
another eighteen percent participated at some level in Community Action 
and other Office of Economic Opportunity programs such as Headstart, 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps, Upward Bound, etc. Substantially, the data 
did not reveal whether students participated in more than one type of pro- 
gram, although the wording of the question permitted more than one re- 
sponse. From the information available it was not possible to determine 
whether the individuals involved with these programs had a prior interest 
in social work or might probably never have considered it had they not 
had such an experience with a program of this nature. 
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Community organization students were more likely to have participated 
In all these programs, particularly the Peace Corps and Community Action 
Programs, than those in other methods. To a lesser extent, group workers 
were also disproportionately represented with respect to their involvement 
with these various groups. 

In the course of their various pre-professional social work positions or 
closely related jobs, over seventy-five percent of the students had some 
relationship with graduate social workers. Another ten percent did not 
encounter a master's degree social worker and the remainder didn't know 
if they had or did not have previous social work employment. 

Organization Participation 

One of the surprises in this study was the finding that the 1966 social 
work students did not participate in large numbers and intensity in or* 
ganizations compared to the 1960 class. In fact, the 1966 respondents, 
who were in large part members of the so-called "activist generation," 
were slightly less involved than the 1960 group which was just emerging 
from an alleged silent and apathetic period in terms of organization par- 
ticipation on the part of young people. (Table 43) 



Table 43. Percentage of Students by Extent of Organization Participation — 

1960 and 1966 



Extent of participation 


Year (%) 


1960 


1966 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


None 


11.0 


14.7 


Some 


56.3 


57.6 


Quite active 


32.6 


27.7 


No response 


.1 





Group work and, particularly, community organization students were 
considerably more active than those in other methods in both studies, a 
tendency which appears to be tied in with the nature of the social work 
methods they selected. However, it is intriguing that even the students in 
these methods were somewhat less involved in 1966 than in 1960. The 
decrease in their involvement appears to have been even more substantial 
than occurred for the total population. (Table 44) 

The level as well as the amount of participation in organization was 
less for the 1966 respondents than for those in 1960. The major change 
noted involved a smaller percentage of students indicadng frequent assump- 
tion of leadership responsibility and a larger proportion stating they hardly 
ever undertook such a role. (Table 45) 
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Table 44. Perckntage of Students by Extent of Organization Participation 
AND BY Method — 1960 and 1966 









Year(%) 













1960" 




1966 







CW 


GW 


CO 


CW" 


' GW 


CO 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


loo'o 


100.0 


100.0 


None 


11.6 


7.4 


4.9 


15.8 


11.1 


9.1 


Some 


57.8 


45.2 


36.6 


59.1 


54.1 


48.1 


Quite 


30.6 


47.4 


56.1 


25.1 


34.8 


42.8 


No response 






2.4 









Table 45. Percentage of Students by Amount of 
Leadership Activity — 1960 and 1966 



Amount of activity 


Year(%) 


1960 




1966 


TOTAL 


200.0 




200.0 


Hardly ever 


22.3 




28.3 


Occasionally 


48.0 




48.6 


Frequently 


27.3 




23.1 


No response 


2.4 







Predictably, community organization students followed by group work- 
ers reported leadership activity more often than their casework counter- 
parts. However, in line with the trend in the total study population, the 
amount of such activities was reduced. (Table 46) 



Table 46. Percentage of Students by Amoun* of 
Leadership Activity and by Method — 1960 and 1966 





Year(%) 


Amount of activity 


1960 


1966 




CW 


GW 


CO 


CW 


GW 


CO 


TOTAL 


200.0 


200.0 


200.0 


200.0 


200.0 


200.0 


Hardly ever 


23.7 


14.7 


7.3 


31.0 


21.0 


16.4 


Occasionally 


49.1 


39.0 


39.0 


48.8 


48.5 


47.1 


Frequently 


24.8 


44.5 


51.2 


20.2 


30.5 


36.5 


No response 


2.4 


i.8 


2.5 









The 1966 students belonged to the more traditional or conventional or- 
ganizations, such as religious and student government groups, in consider- 
ably greater numbers than other types of associations. However, almost 
twenty percent identified themselyes with civil rights groups. Comparable 
data are not available for 1960. (Table 47) 

Community orgpization students belonged less to religious groups. 
These students and, to a lesser but still considerable extent, group workers 
tend to have been members of civil rights and political groups. (Table 48) 
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Table 47. Percentage of Students Belonging to 
Specii ii'I) Types of Organizations— 1966 



Type of organization Percent of Students 



Religious . 55.1 

Student government 32.0 
Other organizations (fraternal groups, 

parent-teacher associations, etc. ) 23.6 

Political 22.6 

Civil rights 18.9 

Labor unions 9.2 



Table 48. Percentage of Students Belonging to Specified 
Types of Organizations According to Method — 1966 



Types of organization 


Method 


CW 


GW 


CO 


Religious 


54.3 


54.5 


47.3 


Student government 


30.9 


35.5 


37.7 


Other 


22.7 


24.6 


29.1 


Political 


20.9 


26.7 


40.1 


Civil rights 


16.7 


29.7 


40.1 


Labor unions 


8.2 


8.8 


16.8 



As earlier data revealed, approximately fifteen percent belonged to no 
organizations. Approximately two-thirds of the respondents had joined 
only one or two kinds of groups. Not surprisingly, community organization 
students were substantially more likely to have been involved in three or 
more types of organizations, a situation which was similar, though not to 
the same degree, for group workers. Thus, about twenty-five percent of 
the total study population belonged to more than two groups; twenty-six 
percent of the group workers did so along with thirty-seven percent of the 
community organization students. 

Social Agency Services Received 

In 1960 only thirteen percent of the respondents stated that services 
received from a social worker or social agency were important in intro- 
ducing them to the profession, and less than half that number felt such an 
experience was crucial in bringing them into the field. Pins believed that, 
in order to comprehend the reasons that receipt of social work service did 
not have very much effect on career choice, it was necessary to find out 
how many social work students actually were recipients of social services, 
how often and what kind of services were provided, and whether the stu- 
dents were aware that social workers provided these services. The 1966 
study did attempt to secure some of this information, although not in quite 
as much detail as was suggested in the 1960 study. 

Slightly over one-third of the students had received one social welfare 
service and approximately ten percent two such services. Fifty-three per- 
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cent were not involved with any social agencies as lecipients of service. 
Group service and medical and psychiatric facilities were the major types 
of agencies with which the respondents had contact as clients. However, it 
was not possible to ascertain from the data whether these students were 
actually assisted by a social worker in the course of their relationship with 
these agencies nor the quality of such contact when it did exist. Therefore, 
the reasons why more of those who were involved with these facilities did 
not perceive them as a significant factor in vocational choice remain 
elusive. 

Substantially more group workers were likely to have received at least 
one social service. It is because half of the group workers have been re- 
cipient of group services that this situation prevails. Otherwise, method 
differences in relation to type of agency from which services were ob- 
tained are unremarkable. From these findings it would seem that group 
work students would be most likely to be influenced in their career choice 
by their experience as agency clients or members, but this did not prove 
to be the case as is seen in the section on factors important in learning 
about and deciding on social work. 

Involvement with recruitment programs 

One of the objectives of the 1966 study was the determination of the 
impatt on potential social workers of the profession's recruitment en- 
deavors, which were considerably expanded in the six-year interval under 
consideration. Accordingly, an attempt was made to find out in some de- 
tail the extent and type of recruitment efforts to which the respondents 
were exposed. Although most of those participating in the 1966 study did 
not feel recruitment sources were critical elements in their introduction to 
social work or decision to make it their career, ninety percent of them had 
had at least one contact with a recruitment activity and half had had three 
or more. Community organization students were slightly more likely than 
those in other concentrations not to have had experience with a recruitment 
activity. Group workers were more prone to have had five or more kinds 
of contacts. 

Perhaps the reason exposure to recruitment activities was perceived to 
be relatively insignificant in career selection for potential social workers, 
despite the frequency of contact, is related to the impersonal nature of 
much of the experience. Books, pamphlets, and newspaper and magazine 
articles were mentioned most often. Only one-fourth of the students had a 
summer work experience oriented toward career testing. The failure to 
recruit effectively at the high school level is also evident from the data 
obtained in this area. (Table 49) 

Group work students were overrepresented with respect to contact with 
almost all the recruitment activities. Particularly interesting was the sub- 
stantially greater likelihood that they would have been involved in a career 
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Table 49. Percentage of Students by 
Participation in Recruitment Activites — 1966 



Ke^ruixiTieriL sicuviLieS 


> ercent ui. oiuuenis 


Books on social work careers 


53.6 


Recruitment pamphlet 


50.5 


Newspaper or magazine 


44.0 


TV programs on social work 


30.8 


Speaker at college 


30.5 


Career testing summer work experience 


23.1 


Speaker at organization 


20.8 


Career conference at college 


17.5 


TV spot announcement 


17.2 


Career conference at organization 


14.6 


Speaker at high school 


5.0 


Career conference at high school 


5.0 



testing summer work experience in comparison with those in other 
specializations. 

In addition to inquiring about general kinds of recruitment contacts, 
the respondents were asked about their experience with established local 
social work careers programs. Many students thought they had participated 
in such a program, however, in some cases the city they mentioned did not 
have a known program. Therefore, when the data was analyzed they were 
coded as not having been associated with a program of this type. 

About ten percent of the respondents received literature through a So- 
cial Work Careers Program with slightly less than that percentage having 
had a personal interview or a summer work experience. In all, about 
eighteen percent of the total population had had at least one such contact. 
Women were more apt than men, and group workers more than those in 
other methods, to have been connected with a recognized careers program. 

Relatives in social work 

Both the 1960 and 1966 studies inquired about the respondents' rela- 
tives who were in social work, with the latter study also asking about close 
friends in the field, in an effort to determine the extent to which the stu- 
dents could have been influenced in their occupation choice by such rela- 
tionships. Twenty-two percent of the 1966 students had family members in 
social work, whereas only thirteen percent of the I960 students did.^ In 
addition, forty-five percent of the 1966 group also had a close friend in 
social work, with about forty-four percent having neither a relative nor 
friend in the field. (Table 50) Almost all of the 1966 students who had 
a tie of this kind indicated it was important in the career choice process, 
as can be seen in Tables 37 and 38 which appear earlier in this chapter. 



* Due to differences in the way the data were analyzed in the two studies, other 
findings with respect to relatives and friends in social work could not be compared. 
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Table 50. Pebcektace of Students with Relatives and Friends 
IN Social Work— 1966 



Nature of relationship Percent of Students 

Father 1.5 
Mother 3,4 

Spouse 3.1 

Siblings 3.4 

Uncle or aunt 6.6 

In-law 3.1 

Friend ' 45.7 

Other 1.1 



OTHER CAREERS CONSIDERED 

While the social work students who entered graduate school in the fall 
of 1966 were in the process of being influenced by all the previously out- 
lined factors which eventually led them to social work, they were also con- 
templating other vocational possibilities. The i960 findings suggest that 
social work was a second career choice for many, an impression corrob- 
orated to some extent by the 1966 data. However, a more careful appraisal 
in 1966 of the extent to which the students actually pursued other occupa- 
tional objectives revealed that a great number of them never had been 
seriously committed to a career possibility other than social work. 

For the most part, the 1960 and 1966 data on this subject cannot be 
compared because different information was obtained in the two studies. 
Nevertheless, it should be noted that in 1960 teaching and business were 
most frequently mentioned as other career possibilities, whereas in 1966 
teaching, psychology, and sociology were most popular. However, in 1966, 
with the exception of teaching and business, very few of the students had 
ever worked in any of the occupational areas listed. Moreover, it is probable 
that much of the study in sociology and psychology was done at the 
undergraduate level within the context of a liberal arts education rather 
than with the intention of pursuing a career in these fields. Thus, the as- 
sumption that social work students often really desired to go into other oc- 
cupational areas and were disappointed in their attempts to do so is called 
into question. (Table 51) 

Group work students were most likely to have been interested in teaching, 
with community organization overrepresented among those who had con- 
sidered law, sociology, and the clergy. Students in the latter method were 
least likely to have thought about teaching or psychology. 

In 1960 about eighty-five percent of the respondents indicated that they 
had considered or tried at least one career, whereas in 1966 about ninety- 
five percent had done so, although for the most part they had only reached 
the point of thinking about entering another occupation. In 1960, however, 
the meaning of "considered another career" was not clarified. The majority 
of the 1966 group contemplated between one and three other careers. In 
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Table 51. Percentage of Students Who Considered Other Careers 
BY Extent of Involvement in Them — 1966 





Extent of Involvement <%) 






Considered 


Considered 


worKed 




Other Careers 


i^onsioered 


and worked 


and studied 


and studied 


None 


Business 


4.1 


6.6 


4.9 


. 4.8 


79.6 


Engineering 


1.1 


0.3 


2.0 


0.4 


96.2 


Law 


7.7 


0.2 


3.2 


0.2 


88.7 


A^edicine 


6.0 


0.5 


4.0 


0.7 


88.8 


Nursing 


5.0 


1.2 


0.9 


0.7 


92.2 


Teaching 


18.3 


7.4 


15.4 


8.0 


50.9 


Clergy 


4.5 


1.4 


3.5 


2.6 


88.0 


Psychology 


lO.O 


0.5 


31.9 


2.5 


55.2 


Sociology 


6.6 


0.3 


30-5 


1.7 


60.9 


Other 


3.5 


3.2 


8.0 


3.2 


82.1 



both years group work students were most likely to have tried a vocation 
other than social work but method differences in this connection were 
much less pronounced in 1966 than in 1960. (Table 52) 

Table 52. Percentage of Students Who Considered Other Careers by Method — 



1960 AND 1966 


Consideration of another career 


Year (%) 


1960 


1966 


CW GW CO 


CW GW CO 


TOTAL 

Considered or tried another career 
Did not consider or 

try another career 
No Response 


JOO.O 100.0 200.0 
84.8 87.6 78.1 

14.2 11.4 21.9 
1.1 — — 


JOO.O 100.0 100.0 
94.8 96.1 94.6 

5.2 3.9 5.4 



Students in both 1960 and 1966 primarily rejected the other careers 
which they had considered because they believed they were better suited to 
social work and felt it was a more important occupation. They stated these 
convictions to a somewhat greater extent in 1966 than previously and fewer 
from the 1960 group gave "other reasons" for their failure to go into 
another field. In 1966, group work and, to some extent, community orga- 
nization students were more likely than caseworkers to believe social work 
was more important than the other career possibilities they were con- 
sidering. Despite the many available pre-professional positions in their 
area, group workers were least apt to have come into social work because 
they happened to get a job in the field. (Table 53) 




CULMINATION OF THE CAREER CHOICE PROCESS 

Potential social workers ultimately dismiss other career possibilities and 
decide . to enter social work primarily because they believe that the pro- 
fession makes an important contribution to individuals and society, they 
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Table 53. Percentage of Students Rejecting Other Careers 
«y reasons for rejection — 1960 and 1966 



Reasons for rejection 


Year(%) 


* 1 y\J\J 


1 7UU 


l\J I 


1 00.0 


wo.o 


Considered self better suited to social work 


42.6 


46.9 


Considered social work more important 


13.0 


15.2 


Tried other career through study or work and 






did not like it or did not succeed 


16.7 


14.7 


Was offered employment in social work 


7.0 


6.6 


Preparatory study too long 


2.7 


4.7 


Job opportunities, salary, and security poorer 


3.4 


3.4 


Could not finance preparatory study 


3.4 


3.2 


Could not find employment 


1.7 


1.1 


Was not admitted to preparatory study 


.5 


.9 


Other or no response 


9.0 


3.3 



enjoy working with people, and they believe social work is an interesting 
and exciting occupation. Status and monetary reasons were given little 
emphasis. Both the 1960 and 1966 studies confirmed this impression, with 
very little change noted in the area of career motivation over the six-year 
span. 

Despite the similarity in the explanations the 1960 and 1966 students 
gave for their choice of social work, there was some difference in the 
pattern into which these reasons fell. More of the 1966 students gave 
reasons which primarily focused on the altruistic aspects of the profession, 
on the personal satisfactions they thought it would give them, and on a 
mixture of material and other rewards.- (Table 54) 



Table 54. Percentage of Students by Pattern of Reasons 
FOR Choosing SoCeal Work — 1960 and 1966 



Pattern of reason 


Year(%) 


1960 


1966 




TOTAL 


J 00.0 


J 00.0 




Altruistic 


11.0 


17.9 




Personal 


9.0 


11.9 




Material 


0.8 


0.9 




Altruistic-personal 


59.3 


55.9 




Altruistic- or personal-material 


19.9 


13.4 





- The categories used in this study for classifying reasons for social work career 
choice are equivalent to the following ones employed by Pins: 

Altruistic — both reasons based on social work goals and functions. 
Personal — both reasons based on self-assessment. 

Material — both reasons based on social work monetary and status renumeration. 
Altruistic-personal — one reason based on social work goals and functions and one 

based on monetary and status renumeration. 
Personal-iiiaterial — one reason based on self-assessment and one based on monetary 

and status renumeration. 
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Students in the different methods gave varying patterns of reasons for 
entering social work in both studies under review. However, over and 
above the changes noted in this area with respect to the general population, 
there were some differences in the picture presented by students in the 
different methods in 1966 as compared to 1960. For instance, group work- 
ers and community organizers were more likely to give altruistic-personal 
reasons in 1966, with the community organization students also giving 
more emphasis to altruistic motivations by themselves. Relative to the rest 
of the study population, they also gave exclusively personal reasons more 
often. None of these students attributed their entry into social work to a 
combination of altruistic-material reasons, whereas over twenty percent of 
the community organization students did so in 1960. 

For the most part, the attitudes of the majority of significant persons 
in the lives of potential social workers toward their career choice was 
favorable in both I960 and 1966, and only small numbers actually dis- 
approved of the choice. In 1966, teachers and school guidance personnel 
seem to have been less involved in the decision-making process than they 
were previously. Interestingly, for unclear reasons, in both years fathers 
were evidently quite ambivalent about their daughters' choice of social 
work and mates of female students were less approving than those of the 
male students. 

SUMMARY 

From data obtained from both the 1960 and 1966 studies, it appears 
that social workers come to their chosen career relatively late in their 
educational cycle, primarily after some direct involvement with it, either 
through work or personal contacts. Both studies revealed that other types 
of experiences with the field of social work are not nearly as powerful as 
these elements, as indicated by the students' general statements concerning 
the factors which brought them into the profession and a more detailed 
assessment of the role of some of these elements. Different approaches to 
their ultimate career choice emerge for students selecting different methods, 
with group workers probably having the most varied and extensive pre- 
profcssional introduction to social work. The I960 study showed some- 
what fewer students who had seriously considered or actually tried a 
career other than social work. 
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CHAPTER 

4 



Method Choice 



One of the objectives of this study was a more thorough documentation 
of students' method concentration than was undertaken in the 1960 study. 
Specifically, the study sought to determine whether, upon graduate school 
entry, students are in a position to, and actually really do, make a mean- 
ingful choice among the available alternatives. Accordingly, the 1966 study 
obtained data not asked for in 1960. The data presented in this portion 
of the study illuminates this subject to a greater degree than in the past 
and also reflects a growing trend in recent years for students to be per- 
mitted or encouraged to delay method choice beyond the beginning of the 
first year of graduate study. However, the wording of the questions on 
method choice, which permitted those who had not yet selected a method 
or stated that they did not have to do so to avoid answering altogether, 
inhibited the development of as complete a picture as desirable of this topic. 



In the years between 1960 and 1966 social work students made con- 
siderable shifts in the methods they selected, probably reflecting both 
changes in their interests and aspirations and the kinds of programs avail- 
able to them. There was a reduction in the percentage of students choosing 
casework and, to a lesser extent, in those undecided as to concentration. 
There also was about an eightfold increase in respondents selecting com- 
munity organization and a greater percentage identifying themselves as in 
combined or other programs. Moreover, a considerable body of students, 
as large a percentage as were in group work, community organization, and 
the undecided area, stated they were enrolled in a generic course of study, 
a choice which was evidently not open to the 1960 students but in 1966 
was the only option possible for first-year students in a few schools. The per- 
centage of those concentrating in group work remained constant over the 
period under discussion. (Table 55) 

Students in 1966 seem to have chosen their concentrations somewhat 
later in the whole career and method choice process than did students six 
years earlier. Thus, about ten percent fewer in 1966 than in 1960 chose 
their method eithei before or simultaneously with their decision to become 
social workers. Instead, they tended to select a method concentration after 
deciding on social work but before committing themselves to graduate 
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Table 55. Percentage of Students by Methods Selected — i960 and 1966 



[vicinou 


Year 


1960 


1966 


NO. 


70 


NO. 


vo 


TOTAL 


2771 


100.0 


5201 


100,0 


was C WU IK 


2045 


73.8 


3193 


61.4 




247 


8.9 


468 


9.0 


Community organization 


56 


2.0 


A27 


8.2 


Undecided 


358 


12.9 


442 


8.5 


Generic 






427 


8.2 


Combined or other (includes 










research and administration) 


58 


2.1 


244 


4.7 


No response 


7 


.3 







education or at the point of their application to a school of social work. 
In addition, somewhat more of the 1966 respondents did not settle upon 
a method at all. It would appear from these findings that, although stu- 
dents in different methods tend to have distinctive characteristics and ex- 
periences which bring them into social work, they are for the most part still 
attracted to the field itself rather than to a component of it. (Table 56) 



Table 56. Percentage of Students by Time of Method Choice — 1960 and 1966 



Timing 


Year(%) 


1960 


1966 


TOTAL 


100,0 


100,0 


Before social work 


5.8 


4.0 


At same time as social work 


31.1 


22.3 


After choosing social work but before graduate school 


34.4 


36.9 


At application point 


4.4 


8.9 


After interview 


4.3 


4.3 


Post-admission 


4.5 


5.2 


No method concentration yet or not required 


14.1 


17.7 


Other or no response 


1.4 


0.8 



In 1966, caseworkers more frequently chose their method after deciding 
on social work. Group workers in 1966 chose considerably later than in 
1960 despite extensive pre-professional contact with the field which 
theoretically might have led them to have specific plans prior to thinking 
about becoming a part of the field of social work as a whole*. To some 
extent, the above observations also hold true for the community organiza- 
tion respondents, although they were slightly more prone to become in- 
volved in social work as an outgrowth of interest in their method rather 
than the reverse. (Table 57) 

At least twenty percent of the first-year class in 1966 had no admissions 
interview. The respondents who had not yet selected a method did not 
have to indicate whether or not they had an interview, so it was not pos- 
sible to determine the total percentage of all the respondents who did or 
did not have one. Of those who did have an interview and ultimately 
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Table 57. Percentage of Students by Time of Method Choice 
AND BY Method — 1960 and 1966 



Timing 


Year(%) 


1960 


1966 




CW 


GW 


CO 


CW 


GW 


CO 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Before social work 


6.2 


9.2 


7.3 


3.9 


5.8 


9.3 


At same time as social work 


35.6 


j^.j 




28.7 


21.0 


22.1 


After choosing social work 














but before graduate school 


38.8 


36.8 


31.7 


45.7 


40.8 


39.2 


At application point 


4.8 


4.4 


9.8 


10.1 


14.0 


11.2 


After interview 


4.5 


6.3 


9.8 


4.1 


9.3 


8.8 


Post-admission 


4.5 


6.6 


9.8 


5.6 


8.0 


8.1 


Not yet determined 


4.5 


3.3 




1.0 


0.4 


1.0 


Other or no response 


.8 


1.1 


2.4 


0.9 


0.6 


0.5 



chose a method, somewhat under twenty percent did not discuss method 
choice at that time. Community organizers and, to a somewhat lesser 
extent, group workers were substantially more likely to have talked about 
method concentration at the time of the interview than were caseworkers. 

Reasons for Method Choice 

The 1966 students decided on a particular method primarily because 
they felt it best suited their personality and backgrounds and secondarily 
because they believed the method selected would enable them to carry out 
the goals of social work more effectively. They attached little importance to 
other possible motivations. The community organization students were 
overrepresented among those emphasizing the goals of social work, with 
caseworkers and group workers stressing the appropriateness of the method 
for them personally. (Table 58) 



Table 58. Percentage of Students by Reason for Method Choice — 
Total Population and by Method — 1966 



Reasons 


Total population {%) 


Method (%) 


CW 


GW 


CO 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 00.0 


Goals of social work 


23.0 


24.2 


30.9 


47.4 


Personality 


52.3 


65.8 


60.7 


45.9 


Opportunities 


1.3 


1.0 


2.4 


3.8 


Financial 


1.6 


2.1 


1.7 


0.7 


No other method offered 


1.9 


2.9 


0.7 


0.3 


Only one known 


1.1 


1.6 


0.3 




Other 


1.2 


.4 


3.3 


1.9 


Method not yet determined 


17.6 









About one-half the students felt they had about equal information on 
all the social work methods at the point they selected their concentration, 
with approximately one-third stating they knew less about the other 
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methods than the one they picked. A negligible number indicated com- 
plete lack of knowledge about other possibilities. Group workers and com- 
munity organizers seemed to be more aware of the alternatives than were 
the caseworkers. (Table 59) 



Table 59. Percentage of Students Indicating Awareness of Other Methods — 
Total Populatjon and by Method — 1966 



Extent of awareness 


Total population (%) 


Method (^) 


CW 


GW 


CO 


TOTAL 


• 100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


Equal^.y 


48.0 


50.0 


78,9 


89.7 


Less than others 


33.1 


47.2 


20.5 


9.1 


Nothing about others 


0.8 


1.2 




0.5 


Not yet determined 


18.1 


1.6 


0,2 


0.7 



SUMMARY 

Several limitations in the study design in the area of method choice 
necessitates somewhat more tentative conclusions than might otherwise 
be reached. However, it appears that group workers and community or- 
ganizers may be more likely than caseworkers to select their method de- 
liberately from among the various possibilities open to them. Thus, they 
usually had considered their decision with others and had sufficient knowl- 
edge about the various specialties to be able to choose among them. There 
are some indications that caseworkers often entered their method because 
they did not know very much about the alternatives available to them 
rather than having arrived at conscious positive decisions to enter this 
method rather than another. 
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CHAPTER 




Post-Graduation Plans 



A group of questions in the 1966 study focused on the students* plans 
and hopes for themselves after receiving the master's degree in social work. 
This section, which was not in the 1960 study, was incorporated into the 
current study in order to assess the students' conceptions of their im- 
mediate future, the extent to which their plans actually followed the known 
patterns of previous students, and the import of their intentions for the 
growing number of opportunities in various types of new programs. More- 
over, there was to be some attempt to determine the degree to which stu- 
dents selecting various methods had differing plans and expectations. 

EMPLOYMENT PLANS 

At the completion of their schooling in June, 1968, over two-thirds of 
the 1966 first-year class planned to take family and child welfare, psy- 
chiatric, or public assistance positions, all relatively traditional areas in 
social work and those in which the most number of jobs are available and 
probably utilize primarily the casework method. Slightly under ten percent 
stated that they would woflc'ln^the community organization field, which 
was the fourth most frequent area of choice. This percentage constituted 
about the same amount as selected the community organization method 
at the outset of their professional education. Students interested in com- 
munity development and social action roles would tend to select this area. 
In this connection, it is interesting to note that a study of the actual em- 
ployment characteristics of the 1967 graduates showed that under five 
percent practiced the community organization method. While the rest of 
the questions of the matter of field of practice in the two pieces of re- 
search were not really the same and what a student says upon entering 
school may be quite different than what he does when leaving, a com- 
parison between these two findings may reflect a beginning student re- 
sponse to new emphases in social work and the nation generally.^ 

Forty percent of the group work students intend to go into traditional 
group services positions, with a substantial proportion of the remainder 
planning on jobs in the family and child welfare and psychiatric fields. 



^ Alfred M. Stamm, "1967 .Social Work Graduates: Salaries and Characteristics,*' 
Personnel Information, Vol. H, No. 2 (March, 1968). 




For the most part, those in the community organization method plan to 
enter that field. (Table 60) 



Table 60. Percentage of Students by Field of Practice 
FOR Entry Upon Graduation — 1966 



Field Percent of Students 



TOTAL 


100.0 


Family and child welfare 


31.1 


Psychiatric 


25.6 


Public assistance 


13.2 


Community organization 


8.7 


Corrections 


6.3 


School social work 


5.6 


Group services 


4.9 


Medical social work 


4.6 



As might be anticipated, upon graduation most students believe they will 
be practitioners but at the peak of their career the vast majority believe 
they will have some other type of responsibility. Although this finding was 
not surprising, it remains somewhat contradictory since, despite having a 
more grassroots and supposedly less bureaucratic and status-conscious 
orientation, today's generation still evidently wants to be part of "the estab- 
lishment" at some point in the future. (Table 61) Men tend to be more 
interested than women in administration, with the latter more prepared to 
be in direct practice even after they have worked a long time. 



Table 61. Percentage of Students by Level of Practice upon Graduation 
AND AT Peak of Career — 1966 



Level 


At Graduation {%) 


At Peak (%) 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


Direct 


76:3 


16.1 


Supervision 


8.0 


10.8 


Consultation 


2.3 


6.9 


Administration 


3.2 


23.1 


Teaching 


1.1 


9.5 


Research 


L4 


4.9 


Undecided 


7.7 


28.7 



The differences among those in the various methods in their plans im- 
mediately upon completion of their professional education appear to be 
related to variations in the kinds of jobs available in the different methods 
and perhaps to some extent to the age of those selecting the methods. Ac- 
cordingly, caseworkers and group workers primarily saw themselves as 
practitioners, whereas community organization students were overrepre- 
sented among those mentioning administration. At the height of their pro- 
fessional pursuits, although many students in all methods planned to be- 
come administrators eventually, those in community organization were 
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more likely to want to do so with caseworkers willing to remain in practice 
jobs. 

Whatever type and level of practice the students expected to undertake 
upon receipt of their degrees, about fifty percent expected to be employed 
by government agencies* thirteen percent by non-sectarian ones, and another 
seven percent by sectarian agencies. (Table 62) The study by Stamm noted 
earlier suggests that at least half of this last group may go into government 
employment, with the rest about evenly divided between the sectarian and 
non-sectarian voluntary agencies.- 



Table 62. Percentage of Students by Agency Auspices of 
Anticipated First Job — by Total Population and by Method — 1966 



Agency auspices 


Total population (%) 


Method (%) 


CW 


GW 


CO 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


Federal government 


6.8 


5.6 


5.9 


13.6 


Local government 


42.4 


44.3 


25.7 


26.6 


National voluntary non-sectarian 


1.3 


1.2 


1.5 


3.3 


Local voluntary non-sectarian 


12.7 


13.6 


17.6 


15.6 


National voluntary sectarian 


0.7 


0.6 


1.5 


2.2 


Local voluntary sectarian 


6.9 


6.7 


11.5 


6.0 


Educational institution 


4.2 


4.6 


3.9 


2.1 


Outside Held 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


1.7 


Unsure 


24.3 


22.7 


31.7 


28.9 



SALARY EXPECTATIONS 

Between 1965 and 1967 the median salary for beginning social work 
graduates rose from $6500 to $7800.^ The students entering graduate 
school in 1966, in the middle of this period of time, estimated that their 
salaries for their first job after graduation would range between $6800 and 
$7400 (precise median amount was not computed). More of the 1966 stu- 
dents expected to be earning below $6000 than actually proved to be the 
case for the 1967 graduates. Thus, to some extent the 1966 students were 
not aware of the increasingly accelerated pace at which salaries for master*s 
level social workers are improving and many must have had a welcome 
surprise at graduation. 

Caseworkers are the least prone to expect high salaries upon graduation. 
Community organization concentrators in particular and, to a lesser de- 
gree* those in group work had the highest aspirations with respect to after- 
graduation earnings. These findings would seem to reflect the students* 
awareness of actual conditions in the social work field with respect to pay 
differentials among those practicing different methods. (Table 63) 



-Stamm, ibid,, p. 51. 
^Ibid,s p. 52. 
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Table 63. Percentage of Students by Salary Exprctations upon 
Graduation — Total Population and by Method — 1966 



aaiary (ao/iarsy 


local ^Qj^xxxoXion {yb) 


Method (%) 


CW 


GW 


CO 


TOTAL 


100,0 


200,0 


200,0 


200,0 


Less than 6,200 


2J.6 


21,6 


17.4 


14,9 


6,200-6,700 


13.2 


14.0 


10.5 


10.4 


6,800-7,399 


25.4 


26.6 


29.0 


18.9 


7.400-8,499 


27.2 


27.3 


30.1 


31.5 


8,500 or above 


12.6 


10.5 


13.0 


24.3 



SUMMARY 

Perhaps the most striking impression gleaned from this segment of the 
study was that the majority of the students appeared to have a fairly firm 
sense of direction concerning the development of their career. Moreover, 
they are willing to commit themselves in this regard. The 1966 students' 
ideas concerning the future of their careers appear to mirror trends in the 
field toward more government employment and to some extent toward jobs 
with a greater social action component. 
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CHAPTER 




Financing of 
Graduate Education 



Financial aid is considered vital to the decision of many potential stu- 
dents to actually undertake social work education. Wittman's 1952 study, 
Scholarship Aid in Social Work Education, Pins' study, Financial Aid 
to Social Work, based largely on data from the 1960 study were bench- 
mark studies.* Whenever possible, comparisons are made with the 1960 
findings. However, technical and cost limitations did not permit the previ- 
ous extensive cross-tabulations with biographical and other data done in 
1960. 

SOURCES OF FUNDS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
EXPENDITURES 

Over eighty percent of the 1966 students received financial aid; this 
was about ten percent more than in 1960. In addition, students obtained 
money to finance their professional education from a variety of sources, as 
Table 73 illustrates. However, in 1966 almost all sources of funds were 
mentioned less often than previously. In particular, jobs both within and 
outside nf social work, help from parents or other relatives, and savings 
did not appear to be as important. (Table 64) Not unexpectedly, women 
were more apt to receive money from their family and the men to borrow 
or to have some kind of employment, findings that were in agreement with 
similar although not comparable data reported by Pins. 

Excluding financial aid, the majority of students were receiving assistance 
from only one other source. Men were overrepresented among those obtain- 
ing money from two places and to an even more substantial degree in rela- 
tion to additional sources of financing. (Table 65) 

For those students receiving aid, the amount of the grants has increased 
substantially in the six-year period under scrutiny, but so did tuition costs. 
In 1960 over sixty percent of the grants came to under two thousand 
dollars, whereas in 1966 only about twenty-five percent were in that cate- 
gory. In contrast, over forty percent of the 1966 students were getting 



* Milton Wittman, Scholarship Aid in Social Work Education (New York: Council 
on Social Work Education, 1957), and Arnulf M. Pins, Financial Aid to Social Work 
Students (New York: Council on Social Work Education, 1965). All references to 
1960 data in financial assistance were obtained from this study. 




Table 64. Percentage of Students Utilizing Specified 
Methods of Meeting Cost of Education — 1960 and 1966 



Method 


Year (%) 


1960 




1966 


Financial aid 


70.0 




82.3 


Personal savings 


48.0 




42.8 


Earnings of spouse 


22.0 




25.3 


Support by parents or relatives 


24.0 




19.7 


Borrowed funds 


13.0 




12.3 


Part-time job outside social work 


14.0 




7.8 


Part-time job in social work 


13.0 




5.8 


Gl Bill 


5.0 




5.1 


Other 


4.0 




1.4 



Table 65. Percentage of Students Utilizing One or More 
Sources of Financing — 1966 



Number of sources Percent of Students 

TOTAL 100.0 

1 55.6 

2 33.4 

3 9.2 

4 1.7 

5 or more 0.1 



over three thousand dollars in grants, with only fifteen percent having re- 
ceived this much money in 1960. 

Men were more likely than women to be receiving over four thousand 
dollars, but otherwise the sex distribution in relation to amount of aid was 
in proportion to that of the population as a whole. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that women were overrepresented among those receiving no financial 
aid at all. 

Cost of living increases and tuition increases would partially seem to ac- 
count for the rise in the amounts of the grants. However, the data of other 
sources from which students received help suggest that higher prices for 
goods and services did not negate the worth of the increases in what they 
were getting. Thus, the students appeared to be managing with more funds 
from grants and less from other sources. (Table 66) 



Table 66. Percentage of Students by Amount of Financial Aid Received — 

1960 AND 1966 



Amount ($) 


Year (%) 


1960 


1966 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


Up to 499 


8.0 


2.9 


500 to 999 


12.0 


4.8 


10004999 


40.0 


19.6 


2000-2999 


25.0 


30.0 


3000-3999 


8.0 


22.4 


4000-4999 


5.0 


8.8 


5000 & over 


2.0 


11.5 
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Government agencies provided the vast majority of grants for the 1966 
first-year students. The proportion of students receiving aid from the federal 
government increased between I960 and 1966 and there was a correspond- 
ing decrease in the percentage of grants received from voluntary agencies, 
educational institutions, and foundations. (Table 67) Men were dispropor- 
tionately represented among those getting help from local government and 
voluntary agencies. Women, on the other hand, were more apt to receive 
assistance from the federal government and the schools, perhaps due in 
part to their better prior academic records and to reluctance to accept as- 
sistance involving local employment commitments. 



Table 67. Percentage of Students by Sources of Financial Aid — 
1960 AND 1966 





Year (%) 


Source 


I960 


1966 


TOTAL 


100,0 


100.0 


Federal government 


20.0 


34.5 


State or local government 


42.0 


42.3 


National voluntary welfare agency 


4.0 


3.2 


Local voluntary welfare agency 


15.0 


8.3 


School of social work or university 


12.0 


8.5 


Foundation or non-social welfare agency 


6.0 


2.9 


Other or no response 


LO 


.2 



Although the 1960 and 1966 data on nature of financial aid cannot be 
compared precisely because the two study populations were asked different 
questions on this subject,- there were some indications that more students 
were on educational leave with fewer receiving scholarships, fellowships, 
and loans. In 1966, men were overrepresented among those getting field 
work stipends and loans and involved in work-study programs, with wom- 
en somewhat more likely to have been given scholarships and fellowships. 

GRANT CONDITIONS 

Despite recommendations to the contrary, granting agencies and insti- 
tutions often require commitments of one kind or another on the part of 
the individuals receiving financial assistance in an effort to staff and up- 
grade the agencies or an area or method of practice in which they are inter- 
ested. In 1966, forty percent of those receiving aid had no field of practice 
limitations and about seventy percent had no method restrictions. In 1960, 
fifty-five percent were not subject to either of these types of limitations. 

Most students restricted with respect to area of practice were most fre- 
quently committed to some aspect of family and child welfare work, psychi- 



2 The 1960 study asked students to indicate nature of aid "as many as apply," while 
in 1966 the questionnaire asked students to note only *'major kinds of aid." 
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atric social work, or public assistance. (Table 68) Sex differentials were 
quite marked, with men more likely to have to work in group services, 
public assistance, community organization, and corrections, and women in 
medical, school, psychiatric, and family and child welfare settings. Of 
course, these differences reflect the sex patterns extant in these various 
practice areas. 



Table 68. Percentage DiSTRjBUTioN of Students with Stipend Commitments 
BY Area of Practice Limitations — 1966 



Area of practice 


% Students 


TOTAL 


m.Q 


Family and child welfare 


30.6 


Psychiatric 


24.0 


Public assistance 


21.0 


School 


6.9 


Corrections 


6.8 


Medical 


5.5 


Group services 


3.2 


Community organization 


2.0 


About one-fifth of the thirty percent committed to a method were con- 


fined to casework. 




Between 1960 and 1966 there was a slight reduction in the percentage 


of students who had to work in a specific agency, kind of agency, or location 


as a condition of accepting their grant — from fifty-seven 


to fifty-one per 


cent. (Table 69) Most of those so committed had to work in a particular 


state or agency, with men overrepresented among those with obligations of 


this kind. 




Table 69. Percentage of Students by Nature of 


Employment Limitations — 1966 




Nature of employment 


% Students 


TOTAL 


100.0 


Specific community 


1.1 


Specific state 


24.9 


Specific agency 


15,0 


Agency within a group of agencies 


2.7 


Other 


1.1 


No limitations 


49.1 


IMPORTANCE OF FINANCIAL AID TO 




GRADUATE SCHOOL ENTRY 





Between 1960 and 1966 there was relatively little change in the impor- 
tance attached by students to financial aid with respect to making profes- 
sional social work education possible. Thus, about fifty percent of the stu- 
dents in the years sampled stated that without aid they would have been 
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unable to attend and about another twenty-five percent stated they could 
have done so only under conditions of extreme hardship. (Table 70) Both 
the 1960 and 1966 findings indicated that women could have most easily 
managed without help and men would be most likely to have had some or a 
good deal of difficulty. However, in relation to their numbers in the total 
population, an equivalent proportion of both men and women would not 
have come to school. 



Table 70. Percentage of Students bv Indjcation of Difficulty in 
Attending Graduate School without Financial Aid — 1960 and 1966 



Degree of Difficulty 


Year(%) 

1960 


1966 


TOTAL 


100,0 


100.0 


Managed without difficulty 


3.0 


4.5 


Managed with some difficulty 


19.0 


20.8 


Managed but under extreme hardship 


23.0 


22.8 


Unable to attend 


55.0 


51.9 



In an attempt to assess the importance of available funds in the decision 
of recent undergraduates to go to graduate school, the 1966 study partici- 
pants were asked the reasons for their failure to begin their professional 
education upon college graduation in the event they had not done so. A little 
over fifty percent chose to do something else than undertake social work 
education at that time. Twelve percent of the total respondents gave lack of 
finances as their reason for not going to school. The other thirty-eight per- 
cent who pursued other activities emphasized problems around career 
choice, the desire for work experience prior to graduate school, and their 
desire to get away from formal schooling for awhile. Accordingly, it would 
seem that future attempts to recruit undergraduates with similar predilec- 
tions through additional financial inducements might not be overly pro- 
ductive. (Table 71) 



Table 71. Percentage of Students According to Reason for not 
Attending Graduate School Immediately upon College Graduation — 1966 



Reasons Percent of Students 



TOTAL 100,0 

Wanted work experience prior to school 16.0 

Undecided about career 13.5 

Financially unable to attend 12.8 

Unwilling to undertake graduate work at that time 7.1 

Not accepted 1.7 

Other 0.9 

Went to School 48.0 




SUMMARY 



Financial aid has been and evidently remains a major factor in main- 
taining the enrollments of graduate schools of social work. Students are 
becoming increasingly dependent on various kinds of assistance, with a 
greater percentage of students at the first-year level receiving financial aid 
and larger amounts being provided, with coneommitantly less financing 
from other sources. Men are evidently more in need of help and most 
likely to receive it. Commitments of one sort or another are still very much 
part of the financial aid picture, and students, however reluctantly, are 
willing to undertake them in order to come to school. However, the avail- 
ability of money does not seem to be the only major factor in capitalizing 
on an individual's interest in social work to the point where he decides to 
attend graduate school. Many individuals express a desire to explore the 
field in some depth before doing so, emphasizing the importance of the 
availability of worthwhile pre-professional work opportunities. Neverthe- 
less, the possibility of having adequate funds to undertake their education 
would seem to be the decisive factor for many students who return positive 
answers to their letters of acceptance to graduate school. 
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CHAPTER 



The No Concentration, 
Undecided, and 
Other Method Students 

The 1966 study obtained data on a new group of students which did 
not exist to any large degree six years earlier. Approximately 20 percent of 
the 1966 respondents stated they were involved in generic sequences, were 
undecided regarding method concentration, or were in other types of pro- 
grams.^ The percentage of the total sample in these three categories was 
slightly larger — four percentage points — than the percentage in both group 
work and community organization. 

The generic or no concentration group, about eight percent of the sample 
for the most part, consisted of students in schools which offered only pro- 
grams of this type for the first-year class — e.g., San Diego State College 
School of Social Work. The unHecided group, again eight percent of the 
study's participants, also included students from schools with generic se- 
quences as well as those from other schools who had not yet made up their 
minds concerning this matter and were not required to do so until later in 
the school year. However, it should be noted that some of these undecided 
students attended institutions which only offered one method concentration 
and, therefore, they really had no choice. Accordingly, the accuracy of the 
response to this particular question is in some doubt. About five percent of 
the respondents indicated they were in combined or other programs. They 
were concentrating in research, administration, casework and group work, 
or some combination of these possibilities. 

The other responses of students in these three categories — no concentra- 
tion, undecided, and other — often revealed somewhat different patterns of 
individual characteristics and career and method choice than those of stu- 
dents in each of the traditional methods. In some respects these students 
resembled respondents in one rather than another of the usual areas of con- 
centration. 

INDIVIDUAL CHARACTERISTICS 

There were somewhat more men in the no concentration and undecided 
categories than in the casework sequence, 44 percent compared with 36 

1 See Chapter I and Chapter IV for tables concerning areas of method concen- 
tration. 
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percent. The combined or other programs and community organization had 
the greatest percentage of men, about 50 percent, a finding probably re- 
lated to the tendency for men rather than women to be interested in admin- 
istration and research. 

The students in combined programs were older than those in other cate- 
gories when they graduated college and entered graduate school. The other 
method respondents were also more likely to have had a longer interval 
between college graduation and graduate school entry than those in any 
other category. For the five percent of the respondents in the combined or 
other programs, these data concerning age again reflected the students spe- 
cializing in administration and research, areas which people are evidently 
able to work in or at least enter without graduate social work education. 
(Table 72) Their tendency to be older also possibly accounts for the find- 
ing that the no concentration and combined or other method respondents 
were more apt to be married, vnlh the latter group also more likely to have 
been divorced. 



Table 72. Percentage of Students in Other Methods by 
Age at Graduate School Entry — 1966 



Age 


Method (%) 


No Concentrattion 


Undecided 


Combined or Other 


TOTAL 


]00.0 


lOO.O 


100.0 


24 or under 


43.5 


51.0 


39.7 


25 to 29 


25.3 


22.0 


21.0 


30 to 39 


18.7 


16.1 


21.3 


40 to 49 


9.5 


9.1 


13.5 


50 or over 


3.0 


1.8 


4.5 



The religious origins of the respondents in the three categories under con- 
sideration were somewhat different than those of the other students. Partic- 
ularly striking was the decrease in the percentage of Jewish students in all 
these groups. Moreover, no concentration students had the highest percent- 
age of Catholics, with the combined or other method category having the 
lowest percentage of students of this faith and concommitantly the greatest 
proportion of Protestants. (Table 73) 



Table 73. Percentage of Students in Other Methods 
BY Religious Affiliation 



Religious Affiliation 


Method (%) 


No Concentration 


Undecided 


Combined or Other 


TOTAL 


wo.o 


100.0 


100.0 


Catholic 


32.1 


27.9 


19.5 


Jewish 


7.5 


7.9 


7.8 


Protestant 


54.2 


56.2 


65.7 


None or other 


6.2 


8.0 


7.0 



The racial origins of these three groups were also different than those of 
the other categories. Whites constituted the overwhelming majority of these 
students (95 percent in no concentration and 90 percent in the other two 
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categories), while Blacks were represented by only slightly over 2 percent 
in no concentration and nearly 7 percent in the other categories. Other 
ethnic groups were represented by approximately 3 percent in no concen- 
tration, and nearly 4 percent in the undecided and combined or other 
method categories. 

When compared with the traditional methods group, the no concentra- 
tion, undecided, and combined or other method students came from the 
Southeast, Southwest, and Far Western parts of the country in greater 
proportions. In addition, their geographical roots were more likely than 
those of the other students to have been suburban and rural than urban. 
These findings were at least partially related to the policies of some of the 
schools in these areas concerning method concentration. For instance, sev- 
eral of the Far West schools only have a generic curriculum the first year. 

The data concerning regional origins and size of community would also 
seem to have a relationship to the finding that the undecided and no con- 
centration students — particularly the latter — are the least likely of all the 
respondents to have foreign-born parents. In other words, immigrants tend 
to be found in the urbanized northern industrial sections of the nation. 
Also, due to the geographical origins of the students from the other method 
categories, a greater ratio of fathers were farmers than was the case for the 
other groups of students. Students in the other methods were overrepre- 
sented among the respondents whose parents had the least formal education. 

With respect to their academic credentials, the students who had no 
concentration, were undecided, or were in combined or other programs did 
their undergraduate work in institutions with the lowest degree of selectiv- 
ity based on the ratings employed in this study. Thus, while approximately 
39 percent of all respondents attended the poorest quality schools, 44 per- 
cent of the students in the categories under discussion did so. 

The no concentration and combined or other program respondents did 
not major in the social sciences as often as the whole study group, with the 
other program students, however, more likely to have been business majors 
while in college. The no concentration group had somewhat less social 
science preparation than the remainder of the students. 

The academic performance index for the students under scrutiny in this 
chapter suggested that the quality of their undergraduate work may not have 
been quite as high as that of the other respondents. Fewer of these students 
had a high API and a greater percentage a low one. (Table 74) 

Table 74. Percentage of Students in Other Methods by API— 1966 



Method (%) 



API 



No 

Concentration 



Undecided 



Combined 
or Other 



TOTAL 
High 
Medium 
Low 



100.0 
8.7 
52.1 
39.2 



100.0 
8.2 
54.3 
37.5 



100.0 
10.9 
45.8 
43.3 
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CAREER CHOICE 



The study participants classified as having no method concentration, 
undecided, or in combined or other prorgams tended to learn about social 
work and consider it as a potential career relatively iate in time compared 
to the other students. The profile of the three groups under consideration 
in these areas most clearly parallels that of the community organization 
students. - 

These students, on the whole, did not consider work experience or re- 
cruitment activities as influential in introducing them to social work as did 
those individuals in the traditional methods. The no concentration category 
also de-emphasized college courses and college guidance and placed greater 
stress on the role of the mass media. The combined and other program stu- 
dents did not think college courses and college guidance, relatives or friends 
in social work, fellow students, or mass media were as significant elements 
in their learning about social work as did the rest of the study population. 

The no concentration students emphasized organization participation as 
an important factor influencing their career choice to a greater extent than 
did the casework, undecided, and combined or other method students. The 
latter respondent group emphasized the significance of relatives or friends 
in community activities and, to a slight extent, services received in this con- 
nection. They underplayed the influence of involvement in organizations. 
With respect to the kinds of work experience which affected their career 
choice, combined and other method students were more likely than the 
others to have had jobs in public assistance and corrections. The combined 
and other method students were also most likely to have had full-time em- 
ployment, reflecting the facts that they tended to be older and have had a 
longer interval between college and graduate school than the students in 
other methods. The undecided students, along with the community organi- 
zation ones, tended to have had volunteer jobs prior to entering graduate 
school. Contacts with graduate social workers during their professional 
work experience was least likely to have occurred for those in the no con- 
centration and undecided categories. 

The students in the three groups considered in this chapter belonged to 
and were active in organizations to about the same extent as casework stu- 
dents; however, they tended to join different types of organizations. For in- 
stance, the undecided and no concentration groups were more likely to have 
been members of religious organizations and the generic program respon- 
dents were underrepresented among those active in civil rights groups. 

Those in the combined or other method category were least likely to have 
received services from a social welfare agency. The no concentration stu- 
dents and, to some extent, the undecided and combined or other method 
groups did not receive service so frequently. Consequently, the formulation 



- Computer error prevents the presentation of the data concerning *the timing of 
the decision to enter social work for the group being discussed in this chapter. 
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of the picture concerning their knowledge about the various social work 
methods and the reasons they did not select one of them was severely re- 
stricted. The study also failed to ask about their method choice for the 
second year of graduate study. 

POST-GRADUATE PLANS 

The post-graduation plans of the no concentration and undecided stu- 
dents more or less reflected those of the caseworkers. The combined or other 
methods students were substantially over represented among those who will 
work in public assistance programs and will assume supervisory and re- 
search responsibilities. The undecided and no concentration students were 
least sure of the level of practice in which they wished to function. For the 
most part, these interests were reflected in their plans for themselves at the 
height of their professional pursuits as well as right after receiving their 
degree. 

The undecided and no concentration students (along with the casework 
students) were least prone to have high salary expectations for their first 
job. In contrast, the combined or other program group had relatively high 
aspirations in this regard, reflecting the type of responsibilities they planned 
to undertake. 

SUMMARY 

The no concentration, undecided, and combined or other method re- 
spondents were more likely than those in the traditional methods to be 
Protestant and white and have their origins in the smaller communities 
of the South, Southwest and Far West of the country. The students 
in the three categories under consideration are also overrepresented among 
the students who came from the least selective undergraduate institutions 
and did the poorest quality academic work. With regard to the career and 
method choice process, there were indications that the no concentration 
and undecided students had the least extensive pre-professional exposure to 
social work and its component parts. The gap in their knowledge about so- 
cial work created by this situation perhaps was a factor for some in their 
failure to select a method upon graduate school entry. Others definitely 
wanted a generic program or had no choice concerning this matter. 

In viewing the data pertaining to the significant percentage of students 
who had no method or were undecided, one is stimulated to speculate con- 
cerning the eventual work these students will undertake. Their backgrounds, 
interests, and responses to questions about post-graduation plans plus the 
nature of the social work field itself indicate that they will do casework pre- 
dominantly, but this line of inquiry certainly needs to be pursued further. 
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CHAPTER 




General Summary 
of Findings 



CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENTS 

Profile of First 'Year Students in 1966 

Approximately two-fifths of the first-year students entering schools of 
social work in 1966 were men and three-fifths were women. About one- 
half of the students were under 25 years of age when beginning their grad- 
uate social work education. Almost half of the students were or had been 
married. Slightly more than half of the students were Protestant, about one- 
fourth Catholic, about 16 percent were Jewish. (Six percent indicated 
"other" or "no response ") Approximately one-tenth of all students were 
Black (88 percent were white and three percent were "other"). Most stu- 
dents came from large communities, almost one-third from cities with pop- 
ulations over a haif-miiiion. The socio-economic background of students' 
parents was lower middle and middle class. The annual income of half the 
parents was less than $10,000. The social sciences was the undergraduate 
major of approximately two-thirds of the students; less than one-tenth re- 
ported an undergraduate social welfare major. The undergraduate grade 
point average of three-fourths of the first-year graduate social work stu- 
dents was "B** or better; one-fifth reported an A or A" average. Over one- 
tenth of the social work students came from colleges and universities with 
the highest degree of selectivity. 

Changes Since 1960 

There was little or no change (less than five percentage points) between 
first-year students entering schools of social work in 1960 and 1966 in the 
following characteristics: sex, religious identification, race, and undergrad- 
uate major. 

In 1966 more of the entering social work students were under 24 years of 
age than in 1960. Even though younger, a greater proportion of the stu- 
dents in 1966 were married than were those six years earlier. A smaller per- 
centage of the 1966 student study population came from large metropolitan 
cities than was the case in 1960. Compared to the 1960 population, as a 
.^groupn:|he 1966 students came from a somewhat higher socio-economic 
group akid had. a higher undergraduate grade average. 
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Differences Among Students Concentrating in Various Methods 

In 1966 there were no or only few differences in the following areas 
among first-year students concentrating in the casework, community orga- 
nization, and group work methods; age, socio-economic background, and 
undergraduate grade point average. However, the proportion of community 
organization students with undergraduate education from colleges and uni- 
versities with the highest degree of selectivity was almost double that of 
casework and group work students. 

Most of the students in community organization were men; more than 
half of the students in group work and only about one-third of the casework 
students were male. The percentage of married students was less among 
those concentrating in group work than in the other two methods. The pro- 
portion of Jewish students in group work was substantially higher than their 
representation in the total student body, while the percentage of Protestant 
students in group work was less than their proportion in the other two 
methods. Almost 20 percent of all students in community organization were 
Black; this is twice as high as their representation in either of the other two 
methods. More of the group work and community organization students 
came from large metropolitan areas than did casework students. Students 
concentrating their studies in community organization had undergraduate 
majors in humanities and languages more frequently than the total social 
work student body. 

Between 1960 and 1966 there were a few major changes. The proportion 
of female students in group work and community organization has gone 
up* There has been an increase in the percentage of casework students 
under 30 years of age. The proportion of group work students who were 
Catholic has doubled and the percentage of Jewish students in community 
organization has quadrupled. The percentage of Black students in com- 
munity organization has doubled while their proportional representation in 
the total student group and in casework and group work has declined 
slightly. 

CAREER CHOICE TIMING FACTORS 
AND VOCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 

First-Year Students in 1966 

Approximately three-fourths of all first-year students in 1966 first learned 
of social work as a career only after they completed secondary education; 
one-fourth did not do so until after college graduation. For the students 
studied, the three major sources of information about social work were: 
work experience, college courses and instructors, and relatives or friends in 
social work. The same three items were also the key factors influencing the 
choice of social work as a career. 

Many students had contact with social work recruitment media and ac- 
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tivities. Over half of the students reported seeing books and recruitment 
pamphlets on social work careers; one-third saw TV programs or heard 
speakers at college. Almost one-fourth of the students had career-testing 
summer work experiences. Few reported recruitment contacts at the high 
school level. Approximately three-fifths of all social work students had full- 
time work experience in social welfare prior to entry into graduate pro- 
fessional education. Another one-fifth of the students reported part-time or 
summer paid employment in the field. Almost one-fifth of the students par- 
ticipated in some level of community action and other OEO programs. Five 
percent of the students were graduates of VISTA and Peace Corps. About 
85 percent of the students were active in various organizations. Over half 
of these students reported belonging to religious groups, one-third to stu- 
dent government groups, one-fourth to political groups, one-fifth to civil 
rights groups, and one-tenth to labor unions. Over three-fourths have held 
leadership roles. 

Almost half of the students had a friend in social work and over one- 
fifth a close relative. Over 90 percent of the students reported that they had 
considered or tried another career before selecting social work; teaching 
and psychology were most frequently mentioned. The students reported 
that they entered social work because they believe the profession makes an 
important contribution to individuals and society and because they enjoy 
working with people. 

Over two-thirds of the first-year students plan to take positions in family 
and child welfare, psychiatric, and public assistance settings. Somewhat less 
than one-tenth plan to enter employment in community organization. Over 
three-fourths of the students plan to take direct service jobs, but only 16 
percent plan to hold these at the peak of their careers. Administration is the 
long-range career goal of one-fourth of the students and, at the peak of their 
career, one-tenth of the students hope to be in supervision and a similar 
proportion in social work education. 

Changes Since 1960 

There were no major changes between the first-year students in 1960 
and 1966 in the following areas: the timing of awareness of social work as 
a career and of deciding to become a social worker, the major sources of 
information about social work, the key factors influencing the choice of a 
social work career, and the degree of organizational activity and leadership. 

While the proportion of 1960 and 1966 students who had full-time work 
experience in social work prior to graduate education was similar, the per* 
centage having part-time and summer work experience in 1960 was more 
than twice as large. Another major difference between the two groups of 
students was the fact that the proportion of first-year students in 1966 who 
had social workers among their relatives was twice as large as the student 
body six years earlier. Data from 1960 were not available to compare the 
nature of recruitment contacts, the nature of work experience in anti- 
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poverty programs, the kinds of organizational affiliations, or vocational 
short- and long-range aspirations. 

Differences Among Students in Concentrating 
in Various Methods 

Where data were available, major differences were found among case- 
work, community organization, and group work students in 1960 and 1966. 
Only in the timing of the final career decision were they similar. 

A greater proportion of group work students became aware of social 
work as a career prior to graduation from high school than was true for the 
other two groups of students. Students concentrating their studies in com- 
munity organization learned about social work less from work experience 
and college courses and more from relatives and friends in community ac- 
tivities than did casework and group work students. Community organiza- 
tion students compared to other students were more influenced to choose 
social work by college and community organization activity and by relatives 
and friends active in community activities and less influenced by relatives 
and friends in social work; they also listed altruistic reasons for the key 
factor in selecting a social work career. Casework students had substantially 
more full-time and part-time work experience in social work prior to grad- 
uate professional education than did students concentrating in the other two 
methods. Both group work and community organization students were more 
active in organization activity than casework students. As a group, students 
in community organization were more involved in political, civil rights, and 
labor unions than other students. A larger proportion of casework and 
group work students considered or tried another career before social work 
than did community organization students. The proportion of community 
organization students planning immediate employment or long-range careers 
in administration was higher than for the other two groups of students. 

There were also many changes between 1960 and 1966 among the three 
groups of students. For example: in 1966 a larger proportion of commu- 
nity organization students reported learning about social work while in high 
school, a smaller proportion made their final decisions after college gradu- 
ation. A much higher percentage of community organization students 
learned about social work from relatives and friends in the field and were 
influenced in their career choice by work experience; and a smaller propor- 
tion of group work students were influenced by participation in college and 
community organizations. 

CHOICE OF A SOCIAL WORK METHOD 
FOR CONCENTRATION 

The 1966 study obtained more definitive and detailed data than previ- 
ously available on the timing, process, and reasons of student selection of a 
social work method for concentration. 
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Key Findings about 1966 First-Year Student Group 

Slightly over 60 percent of all first-year students in 1966 selected case- 
work as their method for concentration; nine percent chose group work, 
and eight percent community organization. Five percent were enrolled in 
programs offering studies in integrated or combined methods, and 17 per- 
cent of the students reported that they had not yet selected a concentration 
or did not respond to this question. Approximately one-fourth of the stu- 
dents chose the social work method concentration prior to or at the same 
time as deciding on social work as a career. 

Almost three-fifths of the students report having discussed their method 
choice during the admission interview. Many students also discussed their 
method choice with "significant others." More than half discussed it with 
social workers, two-fifths spoke with friends and relatives. About one- 
third of the students studied discussed their choice of a social work method 
with school faculty and a similar proportion spoke with fellow students. 

Over half of the students decided on a particular social work method for 
concentration because they felt it best suited their personality; one-fourth 
believed the method choice would best enable them to carry out the goals of 
social work. Almost 50 percent of the students reported that they had equal 
information about all the methods of social work at the time they selected 
their concentration, with approximately one-third noting that they knew less 
about the other methods than the one they picked. 



Changes Since J 960 

In the years between 1960 and 1966 there was a considerable change in 
the distribution of first-year students in schools of social work among the 
methods of social work and other means used by schools to organize the 
teaching of social work practice. There was a substantial decrease in the 
proportion of students concentrating their studies in casework and a major 
increase in those in community organization. The percentage of students 
in studies of combined or integrated methods, although still less than five 
percent, tripled and the proportion of students who had not yet chosen or 
been required to select a method for concentration had grown. 

The proportion of students who made a method selection prior to and 
concurrent with the choice of a social work career declined between 1960 
and 1966. 



Differences Among Casework, Community Organization, 
and Group Work Students 

There were significant differences among the three groups of students in 
the timing of their choice of a concentration, those who helped with the de- 



cision, their awareness of other methods at the time of their decision, and 
the factors inlluencing their choice. 

The proportion of casework and group work students who made a 
method selection prior to or concurrent with their choice of social work as 
a career was greater than for community organization students. Almost one- 
fifth of all casework students did not discuss their method concentration 
during their admission interview; the percentage of community organization 
students who did discuss it was greater than for casework and group work 
students. Community organization students, as a group, also discussed their 
method selection more than others with friends and relatives, other social 
workers, social work faculty, and fellow students. About two-thirds of the 
casework students reported that they were most influenced in their method 
selection by their personality; group work students were influenced some- 
what less by this factor and less than half of the community organization 
students listed it as the key factor. The proportion of community organiza- 
tion students listing their belief that the method of their choice best achieves 
the goals of social work was twice as high as was true for casework students 
and 50 percent higher than listed by students concentrating their studies in 
the group work method. 

Almost half of the casework students reported that they knew less about 
group work and community organization than the method of their choice. 
On the other hand, only one-fifth of the group work students and one-tenth 
of the students in community organization reported knowing less about the 
other two methods than the one they selected for concentration. 

FINANCIAL AID 

General Findings about 1966 First-Year Students 

Over three-fourths of all first-year social work students in 1966 received 
financial aid for their education. In addition, about two-fifths used personal 
savings, one-fourth had the support of a spouse's earnings, and one-fifth 
received financial support from parents and relatives. Somewhat over one- 
tenth of the students used income from part-time employment to support 
the cost of their education and a similar percentage borrowed funds for this 
purpose. 

The amounts of financial aid received varied greatly. The amount of 
grants for three-fifths of all students receiving aid ranged between $2,000 
and $5,000. One-fifth of the students received grants between $1,000 and 
$2,000 and less than one-tenth had financial aid amounting to less than 
$1,000. Slightly over one-tenth of the students had grants of $5,000 or 
more. About one-third of the grants were from the federal government and 
two-fifths from state and local government sources. In total, public agencies 
accounted for three-fourths of all grants, slightly more than one-tenth of all 
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grants were provided by national and local voluntary agencies, and less than 
one-tenth came from university or school of social work funds. 

Over half of all financial aid grants were in the form of fellowships and 
scholarships. One-fourth of the students had educational leaves, about one- 
tenth received field work stipends, and an almost similar percentage were 
involved in work-study plans. Many of the financial aid programs included 
post-education commitments. Three-fifths of the grants limited the student 
to a particular field of practice for employment, and about one-fourth had 
restrictions related to a social work method. About half of all students re- 
ceiving aid also had to commit themselves to accept employment in a spe- 
cific geographic area, agency, or group of agencies. Over half of the stu- 
dents reported that without financial aid they would not have been able to 
attend a graduate school of social work and another one-fourth said they 
would have managed but with extreme hardship. 

Changes Since 1960 

There was no major change between 1960 and 1966 in the nature of 
financial aid, although there was a small increase in the percentage of stu- 
dents on education leave. There also was no change in the six years in the 
proportion of students reporting that they would have been unable to at- 
tend a school of social work without financial aid or without major hard- 
ship. 

The proportion of first-year students receiving financial aid rose from 70 
percent in 1960 to 82 percent in 1966. The percentage of students using 
other sources of support remained largely unchanged except that there was 
a decline in the proportion of students using personal savings and income 
from part-time employment and obtaining support from parents. The 
amounts of financial aid received by students increased during the years 
under study. For example, in 1960 three- fifths of all students received 
grants under $2,000 while in 1966 less than one-fourth received aid in such 
amounts; over 40 percent of all students in 1966 received grants amount- 
ing to $3,000 and more, while in I960 only 15 percent had such support. 
The proportion of grants from the federal government increased while 
support from local voluntary agencies and university sources declined. 
There was also an increase in the number of grants with limitations to a 
field of practice and/or social work method and a small decrease in those 
requiring the student to accept employment in a particular agency or geo- 
graphic area. 
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Appendix - 



Student Questionnaire — ^1966 



Council on Social Work Education 345 East 46th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 



#66-111-1 

STUDY OF FACTORS AFFECTING CAREER AND METHOD CHOICES OF SOCIAL WORK STUDENTS 



Student Questionnaire 



All first year, full-time students who are enrolled in schools of social 
work in the United States and Canada on September 1, 1966 or who will begin 
their first year, full-time studies shortly thereafter are being asked to 
complete this questionnaire. This study will seek to determine the factors 
which influence individuals to choose social work as their career and to 
select a particular social work method for concentration. The Council on 
Social Work Education is conducting this study in cooperation with all the 
schools of social work in the United States and Canada. The conclusions 
drawn from this study will enable the Council on Social Work Education 
and the National Commission for Social Work Careers (jointly sponsored by 
CSWE and NASW) to obtain valuable information urgently needed to plan 
effective recruitment and educational programs for the future. 



Inatructiang to tha Stud0nt 

Thia quaatiomaira will take you laaa than thirty minutga to ocmplet0* 
icur reeponaga ai^ anonymoua and oonfidrntial* your individual identity 
will not be known* 

Thia Queatiannaira ia not a Hggt ", Thgrg ig no **gradg** or other mark, 
Tfia onty ^right" coiawara to quaaHona are thoge whioh beat gxptain your 
aituation or gxprega your viewa* Sinae the queationnaire ig deaigned 
to obtain an overall pioturgf acnm of the anauera to be okeoked may^ not 
alwaye expreae the awtletiea of your opinione* Answer eaoh queetion 
aa aare fully, aa completely and aa frankly aa poaeible* 

To oanplste thie queetionnaive s 

I* Pleaae answer all qtmationef exoept where direoticna inatruot you 
to Bkip to another queatian* Sot e that all inatruotiona appear 
in capital lettera* Same queationa require a aingle anawer and 
you are inaurueted to "CSECK DULY CUE*** Other queationa inatruot 
you to **CnECK AIL THAT APPLY'*, 

2, Pleaae vlaa« a bold oheck mark^ in the box appearing to the 
right of eaoh anawer whioh apptiea beat to your aituation* Vhere 
fill ina are apceifiedf pleaae print your answer leoiblu* 

3, Pleaae fill in the Reaponae Card inaerted at the md of the 
queationnaire. Hand vn the aard aeparately from your oompleted 
queatiomaire. The oard will be used only by your aohool to 
eheok that eaoh ettuLent has turned in a queationnaire, 

4, Pleaae fill in the none of your aohool and the date below. 




Your participation ia eeaential to the auceeae of the atudy* Thank you 
for your cooperation. 
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DO NOT WRITE IN 
THIS COLUMN 



CHECK YES OR N^) 

1. Are you a full time student? Yes □ No □ 

2« Are you a first year student? Yes D No □ 

2* Are you a student froni abroad planning to 

return to your native country Yes D No D 



Vftiat were the major sources from vrtilch you 
learned about social work? 



CHECK Ali THAT JlPFLY 
UP TO SIX ITEMS 



Service received from social worker or social 

work agency Q 

Direct work experience in social vrorK or 

closely related activities (paid or volunteer) □ 

College courses or Instructors Q 

College guidance department or staff □ 

High school guidance program Q 

Nou-school connected vocational g\rLdance Q 

Relative, friend or acquaintance who is 

a social worker G 

Relative, friend or acquaintance who is 

active in conmunity and welfare activities D 



Fellow students in college 

Movie, radio, TV, books, newspapers or magazines 

Social work recruitment program, 

speaker or literature 

Other (specify) 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



6/1 2 
7/1 2 

8/1 2 



9/1 2 

lO/l 2 
ll/l 2 
12/1 2 
13/1 2 
Ik/l 2 

15/1 2 

16/1 2 
17/1 2 
la/l 2 

19/1 2 
20/1 2 
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In your decision to make social work your career, 
which of the following weie the three most Imjortant 

factors? CHECK ONLY 

1HRE E ITEMS 

Parent, husband or wife U 

Minister, Priest, Rabbi or other religious leader . . . . D 

Participation In college and comraunity organization . . . D 

Social work recruitment program, 

speaker or literature G 

School or community guidance program Q 

College courses or instructors D 

Undergraduate course in social work or 

social welfare Q 

Direct work, or volunteer experiences in social work 

or closely related activities □ 

Service received from social worker or social work 

agency G 

Relative, friend or acquaintance who is 
a social worker Q 

Relative, friend or acquaintance who is 

active in community and welfare activities D 
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21/1 2 
22/1 2 

23/1 2 

2U/1 2 
25/1 2 
26/i 2 

27/1 2 

28/1 2 

29/1 2 

30/1 2 

31/1 2 
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6. With which of the following have you had any contact? CHECK ALL 

THAT APPLY 

Social work recruitment pamphlet or flyer D 

Books on social work careers . D 

TV program dealing directly anci 

primarily with social work D 

TV spot announcement oi: social v,'ork □ 

Newspaper or magazine article on social work careers Q 

Career- testing summer work experience in social work D 

Speaker on social work: 

at high school. . .D 

at college 0 

at organization . . D 

Career conference which covered social work: 

at hi£sh school. . . 0 

at college Q 

at organization . . 0 

None of these □ 

7. What kind of contact (if any) have you had with a 

community- sponsored Social Work Careers Program? CHECK ALL 

THAT APPLY 

A. Contacts with Social Work Careers Program 

Had personal interview Oi 

Participated in Summer Work Experience D 

Received literature D 

Other activit y (specify) Q 

None Q 

B. If you indicated above that you had contact with a Social Work 
Careers Program, in which city was the program located? 

City 
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32/1 2 
33/1 2 

3U/1 2 
35/1 2 

36/1 2 
37/1 2 

38/1 2 
39/1 2 
kO/l 2 

kl/l 2 
k2/l 2 
U3/1 2 
Ulf/ 



U5/1 2 
U6/1 2 
U7/1 2 
k8/l 2 

50-51/ 
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Is (or wa.s) a member of your faroily or close t«rsonal friend 
employed as a social worker? 



Father employed In social work 

Mother employed In social work 

Husband or wife employed In social work . 
Brother or Sister employed In social work 
Uncle or Aunt employed In social work . . 



In-laws (brother-in-law, mother-in-law, etc.), 
employed In social work 



Close friend employed In social work. 
Other (sieclfy) 



None employed as social workers 



CHECK ALL 
THAT APPLY 

□ 

□ 

0 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



Indicate below whether you have had any direct work experience In 
social work or closely related activities in the following agencies. 

CHECK APPROPRIATE COHjMN(s) FOR EACH AGENCY LISTED BELOW 
Agencies 



Full-time Part-tljne Summer Work 

Paid Paid Paid Volimteer None 



Group Service (Y's, Scouts, 

Community Centers, Settlements). 



CHECK ALL THAT APPLY 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



Public Assistance (Department 

of Welfare) □ 

Medical (include Public Health). . □ 

Psychiatric (include Mental Health) □ 

Child Welfare □ 

Family Services D 

Child and Family Welfare □ 

Community Organization, Planning, 

or Development D 

School Social Work □ 

Corrections D 

Other (specify) " □ 

None □ 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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52/1 2 
53/1 2 
5h/l 2 
55/1 2 
56/1 2 

57/1 2 
58/1 2 
59/1 2 
60/ 



6l/l 2 3 U 5 

62/1 2 3 U 5 
63/1 2 3^3 
6U/1 2 3^5 
65/1 2 3 U 5 
66/1 2 3^5 
67/1 2 3 1* 5 

68/1 2 3 1+ 5 
69/1 2 3^5 
70/1 2 3^5 
71/1 231+5 
72/ 
80/1 
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10. Indicate below whether you have ever received services frcm 

any of the following types of agencies. CHECK ALL 

THAT APPLY 

Group Service (Y'a, Scouts, Community Centers, 

Settlements) □ 

Public Assistance (Department of Welfare) □ 

Medical (include Public Health) □ 

Psychiatric (include Mental Health) □ 

Child Welfare □ 

Family Services D 

Child and Family Welfare □ 

Community Organization, Planning, or Development D 

School Social Work D 

Corrections D 

Other (specify) □ 

None D 

11. Have you had any direct work experience with any of the 

following organizations? CHECK ALL 

THAT APPLY 

Peace Corps Q 

VISTA □ 

Community Action Program ► D 

Other CEO Programs (Specify) □ 

No experience with any of these D 

12. Did you have any contact with any persona who graduated f^om a 
school of social work, during your experiences with the agencies 

or organizations listed in questions 9, 10, and 11? CHECK ONLY 

ONE 

Yes □ 

No □ 

Don't Know □ 

Had no experience with these organizations. □ 

13. How active are you (or were you) in organizations in either 

college or the community? CHECK ONLY 

om 

Not active at all □ 

Scar.ewhat active Q 

Quite active " □ 



DO NOT WRITE IN 
THIS COLUMN 



6/1 2 
7/1 2 
e/1 2 
9/1 2 
10/1 2 
11/1 2 
12/1 2 
13/1 2 
lh/1 2 
15/1 2 
16/1 2 
17/ 



13/1 2 
19/1 2 
20/1 2 
21/1 2 
22/ 



23/1 
2 
3 
9 

2U/1 
2 
3 
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lU. How often have you held leadership positions in organizations 



in either college or the connnunity? CHECK ONLY 

ONE 

Hardly ever D 

Occasionally , □ 

Frequently O 

15. Indicate below whether you are (or were) a member of any of the 
following organizations in either college or the communityT CHECK ALL 

THAT APPLY 

Student government , Q 

Labor Unions , , Q 

Civil Rights groups □ 

Political groups Q 

Religious organizations □ 

Other (specify) □ 

None of these ,' □ 

16. When did you first become eWare 'oi soci??.! work as a career ? CHECK ONLY 

ONE 

Prior to the last three years of high school □ 

During the last three years of high school □ 

During the first three years of college □ 

During last year of college □ 

Af-er graduation from college » □ 

Do no: remember Q 

17. When did you first consider social work as a possible 

career for you? CHECK ONLY 

0K2 

Prior to the last three years of high school. D 

During the last three years of high school □ 

During the first three years of college □ 

During the last year of college □ 

After graduation from college Q 

Do not remember □ 
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25/1 
2 
3 

26/1 2 
27/1 2 
28/1 2 
29/1 2 
30/1 2 
31/1 2 
32/ 

33/1 
2 
3 
h 
5 
9 

3U/1 
2 
3 
h 
5 

• 9 
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l8. When did you definitely decide on social work aa your career? CHECK ONLY 

OHE 

Prior to the last three years of high school. D 

During the last three years of high school G 

During the first three years of college D 

During the last year of college , C 

After graduation from college D 

Do not remember D 

19* Indicate below whether you seriously considered another 
career before deciding on social work; whether you 
worked In another career; or whether you took courses 
in preparation for another career. 

Took 

OTHER CABEERS Considered Worked Courses 

CHECK ALL THAT APPLY 





□ 


□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 




. .. □ 


□ 


□ 




. . . □ 


□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 




. . . □ 


□ 


□ 


Other (specify) 


□ 


ID 


□ 



None □ 
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35/1 
2 
3 
k 

5 
9 



36/1 2 3 
37/1 2 3 
38/1 2 3 
39/1 2 3 
UO/1 2 3 
Ul/1 2 3 
U2/1 2 3 
U3/1 2 3 
kk/1 2 3 
U5/1 2 3 

U6/ 
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IF YOU CHECKED MORE THAN ONE CAREER IN QMESTION NINETEEN, 
ANSWER QUESTION TWENTY FOR THE gm CAREER YOU CONSIDERED 
OR TRIED MOST RECENTLY, 



20. What ia the one aiajor reason why you did not follow the career 

you considered or tried most recently? CHECK CMLY ONE 

Tried it through atvdy or work and did not 

like it or did not succeed □ 

Coiild not finance preparatory study □ 

Preparatory study Is too long . O 

Was not admitted to preparatory stvidy D 

Learned about social work and considered 

myself better suited for it , . . . □ 

Learned about social work and considered 

it more important work D 

Job opportunities, salaries and security 

better in social work □ 

Coiild not find employment G 

Was offered employment in social work O 

Other (specify) □ 

Did not consider or try auiother career D 

21. Which tvo of the following statements come closest to expressing 

the maZ^i-' reasons why you chose social work as your career? CHECK ONLY 

TWO 

Social work is em Interesting and 

exciting profession D 

Social work will give me social status and prestige □ 

I think I can succeed in this kind of work □ 

Social work mcUtes an Important contribution 

to individuals and society □ 

Salaries and working conditions are good in social work. . . . □ 

I enjoy working with people □ 

I was offered a job in social work . . . □ 

Social work can help me become a better person, 

parent, euid marriage partner G 

Job opportunities and job security ore good in 

social work .......... Q 

Other (specify) □ 
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U7/1 
2 
3 
U 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
X 
Y 



U8/1 2 
U9/I 2 
50/1 2 

51/1 2 
52/1 2 
53/1 2 
5U/I 2 

55/1 2 

56/1 2 
57/1 2 
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22* How did people close to you feel about your choice of a social 
work career? 



FOR EACH PERSON OR GROUP LISTED BELOW 
ClfflCfC ONLY ONE BOX n* APPLICABLE COLUMN, 



No Opinion 
Feeling l/nKown 

Approved Mixed Disapproved Does not^pply 





. □ 


□ 


□ 




. □ 


□ 


□ 


Relatives or family friends . 


. □ 


□ 


□ 


Husband, wifey or fiancee . . 


. □ 


□ 


□ 




. □ 


□ 


□ 




, □ 


□ 


□ 




. □ 


□ 


□ 


Other (opecify) 


□ 


□ 


□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



In what method of social work are you concentrating your 
studies? 



CHECK ONLY 
ONE 

Casework Q 

Group Work Q 

Cojnmunity Organization G 

Administration Q 

Research Q 

Other or combined x^thods (specify) D 

Not yet determined Q 

No special concentration required by school Q 

IF YOUR METHOD CCWCEHTRATICH IS NOT YET DETERMINED OR NOT REQUIRED BY 
YOUR SCHOOL, SKIP TO CJUESTION 29. 



DO NOT WRITE IN 
THIS C0LIA4N 



58/1 2 3 U 
59/1 2 3 U 
60/1 2 3 U 
61/1 2 3 U 
62/1 2 3 U 
63/1 2 3 U 
64/1 2 3 U 
65/1 2 3 U 

66/1 
2 
3 
U 

5 
6 

7 
9 



ERIC 



75 



-11- 



2U, When did you make your choice of a social vork method 

concentration? CHECK CSifLI 

ONE 

Before I thou^t about social work as my 

profession □ 

At the same time I decided on social work 

as my career G 

After I decided about social work> but before 

I applied to a graduate school D 

At the tijne I filled out the written application for 

graduate school > but before my Interview G 

During or o^er my Interview but before admission D 

After official admission □ 

Other (specify) □ 

Method choice not determined or required □ 

25. Did you dlscufls your choice of social work method concentration 

in your admissions interview? CHECK (»^Y 

ONE 

Yes □ 

♦ No □ 

Had no admissions interview. . , . □ 

26. Did you discufls your choice of social Work method concentration 

with any of the following? CHECK AU. 

THAT APPLY 

Friends or relatives D 

Other social workers D 

Other social work students D 

School faculty or administrative personnel □ 

Other (specify) D 

Did not discufls with anyone □ 



#66-111-1 

DO NOT WRITE IN 
THIS COLUMN 



67/1 



k 
5 
6 
7 
9 

68/1 
2 
3 

69/1 2 
70/1 2 
71/1 2 
72/1 2 
73/1 2 
7U/ 
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27. What was your major reason for choosing your social work CHECK ONLY 
method concentration? ONE 

I thought this would be the best way to carry out 

the goals of social work as I understand them . Q 

I thought my personality and background best fitted 

me for this method 0 

I believed the salaries and opportunities for advancement 

vould be best in this particular social work method . . , . D 

I could get better financial support for this method Q 

Other methods vere not offered by the school D 

I did not know about other methods Q 

Other (specify) Q 

Method choice not determined or required D 

28. When you selected the social work method in which to concentrate, 

to what extent were you av/are of other method concentrations? CHECK ONLY 

ONE 

I was about equally informed concerning all methods D 

I did not know as much about the other methods as the 

one selected , D 

I did not know other methods were available D 

Method choice not determined or required D 

294 From what kind of educational institution. did you receive your 

undergraduate degree? CHECK OHLY 

ONE 

Private liberal arts college not part of university D 

City, county, or state college not part of university, . . , . D 

Private university D 

Public university D 

Teachers college D 

Institution outside the U, S. or Canada * D 

Other (specify) □ 

30. What was name and location of the educational institution from 
which you received your undergraduate degree? PLEASE WRITE IN, 

Nane^ , 

City State 

or country if not U. S. or Canada 



DO NOT WRITE IN 
THIS COLUMN 



75/1 



76/1 

2 
3 

9 

80/2 



6/1 

2 
3 
k 
5 
6 
7 



7/ 
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31. Indicate below your undergraduate college program grade average, 
for the four year period and for the last . two years ? 

IF GRADING SYSTEM WAS NUMERIC , CONVERT TO CCMPiUlABLE LETTER GRADE . 

CHECK ONLY ONE 



CHECK OHLY ONE 
Grade Four Year Average 



Grade Last Two Years Average 



DO NOT WRITE IN 
THIS COLUMN 



A+ 

A 

A- 

B+ 

B 

B- 

C+ 
C 

C- 



□ 



□ 
□ 

8 

□ 



A+ 

A 

A- 

B+ 

B 

B- 

C+ 
C 

C- 



□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 



8/1 
2 
3 

k 
5 
6 

7 
6 
9 

X 
10/ 



9/1 

2 



32. What was your "major" in your undergraduate program? CHECK ONLY 

ONE 

Social Science (e.g. , psychology, sociology, anthropology, 

history, political science, economics) D H/l 

Social Work or Social Welfare D 

Physical Science (e.g., physics, chemistry) □ 3 

Biological Science (e.g., zoology, biology) □ ^ 

English and Literature . D 5 

Foreign Languages D 6 

Mathematics D 7 

Fine Arts D 

Education D 9 

Business D X 

Other (specify) D 

No major subject area Q 
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Hov many undergreuiuate couraes did you take in each of the 
foXlowlDg subject areeis? 

FCSR EACH SUBJECT ABSA BSUM, CHECK CMLY ONE COLUMN, 



No 

Courses 

Social WorK or Social Welfare . . □ 

Psychology. , D 

Sociology □ 

Anthropology □ 

History □ 

Political Science □ 

Econoalcs Q 



One to three your or more 
Courses Courses 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



3^. Indicate below whether you hold a master's degree or doctorate 

in some field other than social worlt CHECK YES OR NO 

Master's Degree Yes G No G 

Doctorate Yes G No G 

35 • How old were you when you graduated from college? years. 



36. How old are you now? 



_years. 



37. If after you graduated from college, you tooK a full time Job 

in social worK, other than summer employment, indicate the major 
rt'xaons that led you to worK, instead of going directly to a 

graduate school of social work. 

CHECK OWLY 
ONE 

I was not sure of my ceureer decision G 

I did not want to taXe graduate work at that time G 

I wanted some work experience before starting 
graduate school. D 

I was not f Incmcially able to ^0 to graduate school G 

I was not accepted in a school or social work G 

Other (specify) G 

Did not take a full time Job G 
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DO NOT WRITE IN 
THIS COUHN 



12/1 2 3 
13/1 2 3 
14/1 2 3 
15/1 2 3 
16/i 2 3 
17/1 2 3 
18/1 2 3 



19/1 2 
20/1 2 

21-22/ 

23-2U/ 
25/ 



26/1 

c 

3 
k 
5 
6 
9 
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38. Upon graduation in what field of practice do you plan to work? 

CHECK ONLY 
ONE 

Group Service (Y's, Scouts, Community 

Centers, Settlements) Q 

Public Assistance (Department of Welfare) . , □ 

Medical (include Public Health) □ 

Psychiatric (include Mental Health) □ 

Child Welfare . □ 

Family Services □ 

Child and Family Welfare □ 

Community Organization, Planning, or Development Q 

School Social Work □ 

Corrections , D 

Other (specify) □ 

39. At what level of practice would you like to engage? ANSWER A, & B, 



A. Upon graduation 
CHECK ONLY ONE 



B. At the peak of your career 
CHECK ONLY ONE 





. . □ 


□ 




. . □ 


□ 




. . □ 


□ 






□ 






o 






□ 






□ 
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THIS COLUMN 



27/1 
2 
3 
k 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
X 
Y 



28/1 29/1 
2 2 
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UO. Under what agency uusjjlces would you plan to work In 

your first Job after graduation'.' CHECK ONLY 

ONE 

Federal government □ 

State or local government O 

Voluntary Hon-Sectarlan Aj^ency: 

at National level □ 

at State or local level . . . . D 

Voluntary Sectai'iar. Agency: 

at National level D 

at State or local level . . . . □ 

Kducationai Institution Q 

Outside of social wlfare 'field □ 

Other (aiHJClfy) □ 

Unsure Q 

Ul. About what annual salary would you expect to receive in your first 
Job after graduating from the school of social worK? 

JUST GIVE yoUR BEST ESTmTE Annual Salary $ 

h2.- O'.itside of financial aid (from a school, agency, foundation, 

etc.), how are you financing your professional education? CHECK ALL 

THAT APPLY 

Earnings of husband or wife □ 

Support from parents or relatives D 

Personal savings D 

Borrowed funds □ 

Ci I Bill, including extension □ 

Port-tijne Job in social work □ 

Part-time Jot outside of social work D 

Other (specify) □ 

No other flnmiclng O 



#66.111-1 

DO NOT WRITE IN 
THIS COLUMN 



30/1 
2 

3 
U 

6 
7 



31/ 

32/1 2 
33/1 2 
3U/1 2 
35/1 2 
36/1 2 
37/1 2 
38/1 2 
39/1 2 
UO/ 
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U3. What ia the amount of your fiiiancial aid to meet tuition and/or 

expensea for yoxir first year of full tiine study? CHECK OWIiY 

ONE 

up to $ U99 □ 

$ 500 to $ 999 * Cl 

$1,030 to $1,999 □ 

$2,000 to $2,999 □ 

$3,000 to $3,999 □ 

$i*,000 to $U,999 □ 

over $5,000 . . □ 

No financial aid □ 

n* "NO FmUCIAL AID" IS CHECKED ABOVE 
SKIP TO QUESTION 50 

Uk, Vteat ia the source of the major portion of your financier, aid to meet 
tuition and/or expenses for your first yeeu: of full time study? 

CHECK ONLY 

oriE 

Federal governiient Q 

State or local government 0 

National voluntary welfare agency Q 

Local voluntary welfare agency D 

School of social work or university D 

Foundation or non-social welfare organization Q 

other (specify) □ 

No financial aid i • • • D 

'♦5. Which item bela^f most nearly describes the nature of the m'--'OT financial 
aid you are presently receiving? * ' ' CHECK ONLY 

ONE 

Scholorahip (baaed on need) □ 

Fellowship (not based on need) Q 

Field work stipend (paid field work) □ 

Work-study plan D 

Loan . G 

Educational leave with pay □ 

Other (specify) □ 

No financial aid □ 



DO NOT WRITE IN 
IHIS COLUMN 



Ul/1 
2 
3 
U 
5 
6 
7 
9 



U2/I 
2 
3 
U 

5 
6 
7 
9 

1*3/1 
2 
3 
k 
5 
6 
7 
9 
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DO NOT WRITE IN 
THIS COLUMN 



U6, What ia the particular method of social work (if any) to which 
you are limited by your grant? 

CHECK ONLY 
ONE 

Administration □ UU/l 

Casework 0 2 

Community organization - D 3 

Group work , □ U 

Research D ^ 

Other (specify) □ 6 

No limitation □ 9 

U7. What is the particular field of social work practice (if any), to 
which you are limited by your grant? 

CHECK ONLY 
OlS 

Group Services (Y's, Scouts, Community Centers, 

and Settlements.) □ 1*5/1 

Public Assistance (Department of Welfare) □ 2 

Medical (include Public Health) □ 3 

Psychiatric (include Mental Health) □ U 

Child Welfare . . V □ 5 

Family Services D 6 

Child and Family Welfare □ 7 

Community organization. Planning, or Development D 3 

, School Social Work □ j X 

Corrections D Y 

Other (specify) □ 

No lijnitation □ 
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What is the nature of employment ^ if any, to which you are limited 
by your grant? 

To seek or accept employment in; CHECK ONLY 

ONE 

An agency located in a particular local community D 

An agency located in a particular State □ 

A specific social agency D 



An agency in a coirjT.on group of agencies, (e.g., Jewish 

Community Centers, Lutheran Child Welfare Services, etc.). 

Other (specilV) 



□ 
□ 

No limitation □ 



1+9. Had you not received financial aid what would you have done? 

I would have managed this year without financial 

difficulty 



chjx:k only 

0N£ 



I would have managed this year, but with some 
financial difficulty 



I could have undertaken graduate education only with 
extreme financial hardship, but would have managed 
somehow 

I would have been unable to undertake graduate education 
because of inability to finance it 



I did not receive financial aid 

PERSONAL HISTORY QUESTIONS 

Please answer the following personal history questions. Your answers are 
confidential and will be used for statistical analyses only . 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 



50. Sex 

51. Current marital status. 

Single - never married 

Married 

Widowed 

Suiviratoti or divorced. 



□ 



. . □ 

CHECK ONLY 

ONE 
. □ 



□ 

□ 

u 



00 NOT WRITE IN 
THIS COLUMN 



1+6/1 
2 
3 



5 
9 



1+8/1 2 

'9/1 
2 
3 
U 
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DO NOT WRITE IN 
THIS COLIMN 

52. li you are juarried or have been, how ciany children do you have 
under 21 years of age? CHECK ONLY 

om 

One child □ 5O/1 

Two children □ 2 

Three children C 3 

Four or more children □ k 

No children □ 5 

All children are over 21 years of age □ 

Never married O 

53. Religious Identification. CHECK CWLY 

ONE 

Catholic ...... □ 51/1 

Jewish □ 2 

Protestant □ 3 

Other (specify) □ k 

None □ s 

3^' Racial Background CHECK Om/i 

ONE 

Negro □ 52/1 

White □ 2 

Other (specify) □ 

55. Vfhat was the size of the connnunity which you think of as yoin: 

home town during high school days? CHECK ONLY 

ONE 

Village (less than 5,000) □ 53/l 

Small town (5,000-9,999) □ 2 

To'rfn (10,000 - 1+9,999) □ 3 

Small city (50,000 - 99»999) □ ^ 

City (100,000 - 1+99,999) □ 5 

Urge city (500,000 - 2 million) □ 6 

Metropolitan City (more than 2 million) , □ 7 
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56. In what part of the country have you lived moat of your life? CHECK WV£ 

ONE 

New England- XMaine, N. H., htass., R. I., Conn., Vermont). . □ 

Middle Atlantic (N. Y., N. J., Pa,, Delaware, Md., W.Va., 

District of Columbia) . Q 

Southeast (Va., N. C, S. C, Ga., Fla., Ky., Tenn., Ala., 

Miss., Ark., La.) □ 

Southwest (Okla., Tex., New Mexico, Arizona) □ 

Central (Ohio, Ind. , 111., Mich., Wise, Minn., Iowa, Mo.). □ 

Northwest (N. D., S.D., Neb., Kan., Mont., Idaho, Wyoming, 

Colorado, Utah) □ 

Far West (Washington, Oreg. , Nev. , Calif., Hawaii, Alaska). □ 

Canada D 

Puerto Rico □ 

Country other than U.S., Canada j or Puerto Rico D 

57. Were either your mother or father (or both) born in a country 

other than the United States, Puerto Rico, or Canada 7 CHECK OHLY 

ONE 

Yes □ No □ 

58. How many older and younger brothers and/or sisters do you have? 

CHEJCK ONE ITEM IN APPLICABLE COLUMN 
ANSWER A, & B, None One or Two Three or More 

A. Older brothers and/or sisters. D D D 

B. Younger brothers emd/or sisterr □ □ □ 



#66-111-1 

DO NOT WRITE IN 
THIS COLUMN 



5U/1 



55/1 2 



56/0 123 
57/0 123 
58/ 
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59* What is, (or was), the occupation of your father? CHECK OMLY 

ONE 

Professioaal person (e.g., doctor, teacher, lawyer, 

minister, scientist) D 



Proprietor, mnager, or official (e.g., owner, 
banker, arn^y officer, city or union official). 



Clerical, sales, and kindred worker (e.g., bookkeeper, 

secretary, insurance agent, salesman) D 



Farmer or farm manager 



□ 



Skilled or semi-skilled worker (e.g., craftsman, barber, 

jeweler, bartender, plumber) D 



Unskilled worker (e.g., laborer, porter) 

60. What is the combined approximate income of your parents? 



□ 



CHECK ONLY 
ONE 

Up to $ 3,000 □ 

More than $3,000 and up to $5,000 □ 

More than 5,000 and up to $7,000 □ 

More than $7,000 and up to $10,000 □ 

More than $10,000 and up to $20,000 □ 

More than $20,00 :> □ 

Do not know D 

Father retired or deceased D 

61, What is the highest level of education achieved by your parents? 

/ A, B, 

ANSWER A. & Bi Father Mother 

CHECK 0NI.Y ONE CHECK ONLY ONE 

Never attended high school □ □ 

Attended high school □ □ 

Completed high school «..«D D 

Attended college r . D D 

Completed college . . . □ □ 

Did graduate work . , . □ □ 

Do not know . . , D D 
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DO NOT WRITE IN 
THIS COLUMN 



59/1 



3 
k 

5 
6 

60/1 
2 
3 
U 
5 
6 
7 



61/1 62/1 
2 2 
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THIS COLtMN 



62. How would you claaalfy youi family's general aoclo-econcmlc 

position when you were grow.ng up? CHECK ONLY 

ONE 

Lower Lower □ 

Mlddl»i Lower □ 

Upper Lower □ 

Luwer Middle □ 

Middle Middle □ 

Upper Middle □ 

Lower Upper D 

Middle Upper □ 

Upper Upper □ 



63/1 
2 
3 

U 

5 
6 



7 
8 
9 

60/3 



TOANK YOU FOR COMPLETING TllIS QUESTIONNAIRE 

PLEASE FILL IN TOE ENCLOSED BLUE RESPONSE CARD. 
To katp this questionnaire anonyaouSa turn in 
the card and the questionnaire separately. 
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